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PARTIES AND PLATFORMS. 


i ie party conventions have now made 
their declarations, and the elections are 
athand. The platforms are a curious study. 
lt would be almost impossible for a stranger 
to our politics to determine, upon reading 
these manifestoes, upon what questions pub- 
opinion is divided. This is, of course, 
rely evidence of the familiar fact that 
ch declarations are made as vague and 
reneral as possible, For instance, what can 
be more exquisite as a specimen of “saying 
an undisputed thing with such a solemn 
* than this resolution of the Kansas Re- 


iblican Convention : 


“ Resolved, That drunkenness is one of the greatest 
rses of modern society, demoralizing every thing it 
imposing fearful burdens of taxation upon 
people, a fruitful breeder of pauperism, crime, and 

ker of evil, and only evil, continually ; hence we 


hes 


wr of such legislation, both general and local, | 


ience shall show to be most effectual in de- 
t & the evi, 
As the object of a platform is to say how 
those who make it would practically deal 
with any subject which is important enough 
to be mentioned, this declaration is worthy 
to be ranked with the famous tariff resélu- 
at Cincinnati, which referred the ques- 
tion to the people, when the Convention it- 
elf assumed to be the people speaking 
through dele 


A 1 


gates, 
view of the party platforms of this 
ows that upon the only topic which 
ned in almost all of them, the cur- 
reney, cach party is divided in itself. Some 
conventions of each declare for and some 
The Democratic conven- 
tious which speak of the tariff at all favor 
a revenue tariff; and the Republicans, when 
they mention the subject, guardedly com- 
end protection. Both parties, especially 


; latiar 
1st inhiation, 


at the West, demand wise legislation upon . 


the subject of railroad management and 
transportation; both insist that the rights 
of all must be respected; but the Demo- 
crats very generally denounce the Civil 
Rights Bill, while the Republicans, general- 
ly without naming it, proclaim its principle 
more strongly in Michigan than elsewhere. 
Upon temperance there are very various ex- 
Drunkenness receives no quar- 
ter; and while some of the Democratic plat- 
forms demand a stringent license law, and 
some Republicans favor a local option bill, 
and those of Ohio seem to approve probibi- 
n, the general tone is shown by the spec- 
n that we have quoted. The civil serv- 
is disposed of by a universal Democratic 
denunciation of Republican official corrup- 
tion, and a demand of honest and econom- 
| administration, and by Republican re- 
ng at the party courage in exposing 

d punishing the offenses of its members, 

| an equally vigorous demand for integ- 
rity and economy. The character of the 
declarations upon this subject may be seen 
the Maine Democratic platform, which 

ly and safely resolves that “the civil 

of the government should be per- 

formed by those who are found to be best 
“cd therefor,” and in that of the Iowa 
‘cans, who “ demand that only honest 


pr essions. 


| as . 
Repul 


end capable men be elected or appointed to 
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office.’ The only Convention which says 
any thing significant upon the subject is 


| that of the Michigan reformers, which de- 


mands a reduction of salaries, so that no of- 
fice shall be sought for its emoluments, and 
which also demands that political opinion 
shall not be a reason for appointment or re- 
moval, that members of Congress shall be 
forbidden to solicit appointments or recom- 
mend candidates, and that there shall be fre- 
quent changes to secure purity of administration! 

A review of the platforms shows that nei- 
ther party in all its State Conventions pro- 
poses a harmonious policy upon any great 
question. Indeed, some of the conventions 
do not even mention some of the most im- 
portant topics. The reason of the two great 
organizations, and of a few reform move- 
ments, as in Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, would seem to the stranger of 
whom we spoke incomprehensible, if he 
judged merely by the platforms. Yet the 
native knows very well that there is a grave 
difference. For he reads between the lines. 
He is aware that the two organizations rep- 
resent two tendencies, and he governs him- 
self accordingly. He does not judge the 
parties by what they say, but by what his 
experience has taught him. In 1864 the 
Democrats in their National Convention de- 
clared that they adhered with unswerving 
fidelity to the Union, praised the soldiers, 
and nominated General M‘CLELLAN, who 
had been a commander of the Union army. 
But there was not an intelligent man in the 
country who did not know that every enemy 
of a free Union, at the North and the South, 
hoped for their success. So to-day the 
Democrats in many States demand the reg- 
ulation of the sale of liquor; but every 
American knows that the whole liquor in- 
terest is favorable to Democratic rather 
than Republican ascendency. The Demo- 
erats also declare that the rights of all 
citizens and races must be respected ; but 
every body knows that the leaders in all 
negro massacres, and the legislators who 
enacted black codes, and the voters who 
form the White Maun’s party are all Demo- 
crats, and they act accordingly. 

However honest they may be, therefore, 
those who compose the Democratic party 


| to-day are very much the same persons who 


upheld slavery, opposed the war, opposed 
emancipation, and opposed civil and polit- 
ical equality as the basis of reconstruction. 
Those questions are settled, and settled 
against Democratic opposition. But other 
questions, springing from them, remain, and 
the Democrats represent the old spirit and 
tendency applied to the new form of the old 
difference. <A political community does not 
divest itself of what are called “ questions” 
as a snake sloughs off its skin. The old or- 
der gives place to the new very gradually. 
Even the Toryism of the Revolution has its 
representatives among us to-day, and the 
Federalism of 1800 is not extinct in 1874. 
No old party takes a “new departure,” for 
a new departure is the death of the old party. 








THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


ALTHOUGH it is said by the chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission that the Pres- 
ident is more actively interested in the 
reform than ever since the hostile action 
of Congress, and although the National 
Republican Convention of 1872 declared 
strongly for its principle, yet the subject 
has been mentioned by very few Republican 
conventions of the year, and not one has 
distinctly and heartily approved it. Mr. 
WILLARD, of Vermont, a member of the Civil 
Service Committee of the House, and a most 
faithful friend of the measure, was not re- 
nominated, and in a recent letter he speaks 
of the attempt at reform as a failure. Mr. 
EaTON, on the other hand, says, in a letter 
to the Springfield Republican, that “it has 
done great good, has passed the most diffi- 
cult stage, and can be carried on successful- 
ly if we all do our duty bravely.” We doubt, 
however, if real success is to be expected 
until public opinion is more sincerely inter- 
ested than it has yet shown itself to be. By 
real success we mean a radical and perma- 
nent change of the system, to which, of 
course, the public assent is indispensable. 
But a great step would have been taken to- 
ward securing that assent had the President, 
who has more individual power over such a 
reform than an English monarch, or Prime 
Minister, or any constitutional ruler in the 
world, made during his second term a steady, 
hearty, and consistent practical trial of the 
system he had approved. His action has, it 
seems to us, certainly not strengthened the 
reform in the public mind, because in the 
conspicuous instances which would have 
shown both its character and his own con- 
viction and purpose he has not enforced 
it. There is, therefore, no changed system 
the merits and demerits of which can be 
measured by the country, or which has 
shown itself to be so good that no new Ad- 
ministration would venture to disturb it. 
And it seems to us plain that no such re- 











sult is to be expected under this Admin- 
istration. 

There is all the more need, therefore, of 
appealing to public opinion. The question 
of a reform in the method of appointment 
to office is of the most vital and immediate 
public concern, because it is a simple and 
practicable way of dealing with the politic- 
al corruption which is one of the worst and 
most threatening of existing evils. It is 
besides a sure test of the patriotism of the 
country, because it would be a deliberate 
victory over mere party spirit. The most 
striking and thoughtful recent contribution 
to the discussion that we have seen is a 
communication in the Detroit Free Press, in 
which it is urged that the great error of the 
Constitution lies in the provisions in regard 
to appointment to office, which degrade and 
corrupt the legislature and the public serv- 
ice, and menace the independence and free- 
dom of the people. As a remedy the author 
suggests a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the election of postmasters, col- 
lectors, marshals, attorneys, and all local 
national officers by the people of the re- 
spective districts. To the proposed reme- 
dy serious objections are evident, but the 
exposition of the peril is admirable. Mr. 
CLARKSON N. POTTER also, a conspicuous 
Democrat in New York, and a member of 
Congress for the Westchester district, in a 
letter discussing reforms that are impera- 
tive, while he describes the scheme recom- 
mended by the President as an utter and 
absolute failure, concedes the necessity of 
some radical change in the civil service. 
He suggests that the growing evil can be 
reformed only by making “subordinate offi- 
cials, like department clerks, dependent, for 
a limited term at least, only upon good be- 
havior.” And he agrees with the Detroit 
suggestion that postmasters and other local 
officers should be elective. The limitation 
that we italicize is, we presume, mere inno- 
cent Buncombe, like the conclusion of the 
Republican civil service resolution of 1872, 
to avoid the charge of favoring an aristoc- 
racy. But Mr. PoTTER has perhaps forgot- 
ten that the very result sought by a tenure 
of good behavior is permanence. It is the 
practical “limited term” now that tempts 
the holder to make hay while the sun 
shines. 

The truth is that upon the subject of ap- 
pointment to office, as upon so many other 
points, the Constitution has been upon trial. 
It is, of course, one of the necessary defects 
of a written instrument of the kind that it 
is the work of those who can not forecast 
the future. They can deal only with the 
situation before them. A system of appoint- 
ment which is excellent in a Union of thir- 
teen sea-board States with three or four 
millions of inhabitants, and when there 
were scarcely a thousand small offices to 
fill, may be very unsuitable and dangerous 
in a continental nation of thirty-seven 
States and forty millions of people, with 
more than a hundred thousand offices and de- 
pendencies of immense emoluments. Ham- 
ILTON, as the communication in the Free 
Press reminds us, thought it hard to con- 
ceive a better plan “to promote a judicious 
choice of men” for the offices. But what 
the plan—not the purpose—really was, Gen- 
eral JACKSON, and not JOHN Quincy AD- 
AMS, as DE TOCQUEVILLE erroneously states, 
plainly revealed. CLAY and WEBSTER sol- 
emnly protested at the time, and BENTON 
joined them afterward. CALHOUN had al- 
ready borne his testimony. JEFFERSON 
early saw and said that removal for opin- 
ion’s sake would degrade elections to a con- 
test of office and not of principle. It was 
true, and experience has proved it. But 
that contest is inherent in the terms of the 
Constitution. JACKSON merely exercised 
a power distinctly conferred, although for a 
very different p 

It has been sometimes held that under 
the power given to Congress to vest the 
appointment of such officers as it chooses 
in the President alone, it might prescribe 
the qnalifications of candidates and the 
methods of ascertaining them. But if Con- 
gress should declare that only certain quali- 
fied persons should be appointed, and that 
the qualifications should be ascertained by 
one of its committees, it would leave the 
President, of course, only a restricted choice, 
which he might contest as unconstitutional. 
Yet Mr. LeGare, as Attorney-General, held 
that Congress, which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to appoint customs 
inspectors, might require him to make the 
appointment out of a certain number of can- 
didates designated by the Collector. But 
while Congress as such has not formally 
invaded the President’s prerogative, the 
members of Congress have substantially 
usurped it, and General BUTLER justifies 
the usurpation on the ground of necessity. 
The Representative is said to be the chosen 
agent of his district. He knows its people 
and requirements better than any central 
authority. That authority, therefore, by 





vice. The actual result is that essential 
executive powers have been transferred to 
the members of the legislature ; the purpose 
of the Constitution is disregarded, and the 
way is opened to endless corruption. 

The present result of the constitutional 
method of appointment is that under party 
organization the government is practically 
passing from the hands of the people. This 
is not due altogether to evil design. It is 
the consequence of many causes, and, among 
others, of the vast and rapid extension of 
territory, and the increase in the number of 
offices. And the same considerations, with 
ample experience of the results of the pres- 
ent system, suggest the character of the rem- 
edy. It is no objection to any proposed re- 
form that objections may be urged against 
it. The argument of Judge Woopwarp and 
General BUTLER that a board of examiners 
may be influenced as well as a President or 
a Representative, is not very powerful; for 
the question is one of probabilities and de- 
grees. Nothing can be worse than the pres- 
ent system, which virtually sells the public 
service to the highest bidder. Undoubted- 
ly many offices might be abolished, for the 
present system offers a premium upon their 
multiplication; and undoubtedly also some 
might be made elective. But the principle 
of appointment is sound, and a system which 
should ascertain the qualifications of candi- 
dates, first by examination and then by pro- 
bation, and which should properly secure 
promotion and permanence of tenure, al- 
though it must often fail in operation, still 
seems to us the true remedy. This is the 
scheme of the new system, and had the Pres- 
ident resolutely maintained it, it would have 
so commended itself to public approval that 
a constitutional change would hardly be 
necessary. No system is ideally excellent 
in operation, and a reasonable advocate of 
reform sees and acknowledges all difficulties. 
These have been developed in the English 
experience of the reformed system. But we 
suppose that Mr. Ropert Lowe speaks for 
all who have carefully studied the subject 
when he says, in a recent letter to Mr. 
ScoonEs, who had written upon the East In- 
dia examinations, “I never regarded com- 
petition as more than a rough substitute for 
patronage, very inferior to the honest judg- 
ment of an able man after a fair trial in the 
very work required, but much better than 
patronage in any shape or with any safe- 
guards.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS IN NEW YORK. 


TuE election this year in New York is im- 
portant not only as an indication of the 
drift of political sentiment, but because of 
the amendments to the State Constitution 
which are to be submitted to the people. 
Some of these amendments are of vital im- 

ce to the welfare of the State, and 
should they be adopted would effect benefi- 
cial and permanent reforms, which the in- 
telligence of the State has long demanded. 
Yet probably few voters are aware either 
of the fact that such amendments are to be 
considered or of their character and scope. 
Indeed, it is curious that while no act more 
involves the public welfare than a change 
in the fundamental law, none excites less 
interest in the public mind. The reason is 
twofold—that it requires more careful re- 
flection than most men wish to bestow upon 
the consequences of their votes; and that it 
seems theoretical, which is something that 
the voter generally distrusts and disdains. 
Apprehending this apathy, Mr. L. Brap- 
FORD PRINCE, of Queens, who introduced 
into the Legislature the bill for the late 
Constitutional Commission, and who had 
charge of the amendments in the Assembly. 
has written a truly valuable little pamphlet 
containing the amendments, and briefly stat- 
ing in order the arguments for each. 

Mr. PRINCE calls attention to the fact that 
the Constitutions of Illinois and Pennsylva- 
nia have been recently amended in accord- 
ance with the results of experience, and that 
in New Jersey amendments are pending. 
Those in New York were prepared by a com- 
mission of eminent citizens of both parties, 
and have been approved by two successive 
Legislatures. The most important are those 
which relate to salaries, to special legisla- 
tion, and the canals; and upon the subject 
of special legislation, of which he has made a 
special study, together with legislative meth- 
ods, Mr. PRINCE’s suggestions are very strik- 
ing and original. Special bills and legisla- 
tive forms are the great lever of the lobby, 
and the correction sought by the proposed 
amendments would make corruption much 
more difficult. 

It appears that about thirteen hundred 
bills are introduced every year, of which 
eleven hundred or twelve hundred pass 
through the routine of form in each House, 
and about a thousand reach the Governor 
for approval. Upon a careful computation 
of the time required to comply with all the 





the theory, properly applies to him for ad- | forms, Mr. PRINCE finds that the passage of 
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a thousand bills would occupy more than 
two and one-half times the whole session, 
but by certain omissions the time can be 
reduced to nearly twice as much as that of 
the whole session. Thus fifteen minutes is 
all that can be devoted to the formal pas- 
sage of each bill, including amendments, 
debates, points of order, and all other busi- 
ness. But as the number of bills increases 
rather than diminishes, the result is ev- 
ery kind of “short-cut” in legislation, and 
hence every kind of evasion, concealment, 
jobbery, and fraud. To avoid the necessi- 
ty of this haste is to deal directly with cor- 
ruption, and the only way to do it is to re- 
duce the number of bills. The great mass 
of them are private. Governor Drx says in 
his last annual Message that of 1017 bills 
passed last year 883 were private or local, 
and only 134 general. The amendments 
therefore propose the adoption of gemeral 
laws and the delegation of local matters to 
the local legislatures of the counties. 

The result of such a policy is shown in 
Illinois. Tho acts of a single session in 
that State were formerly about 1300. But 
at the first session under the new Constitu- 
tion, and a long and important session, the 
whole number of laws passed was 56. In 
New York at the same time the number was 
946. It is impossible that the scope of the 
mass of local bills can be understood by the 
Legislature. The member for the district 
knows, but nobody else knows or cares, and 
consequently there is endless log-rolling. 
A votes for B’s bill on condition that B will 
vote for A’s. The advantage of the amend- 
ment proposed is immense and obvious. To 
refer such bills to the local legislature of 
the county is not only to refer them to the 
people who are interested in the subjects 
and who understand them, but it is to give 
those local bodies an importance and power 
which will have the best possible influence 
in awakening the county communities all 
over the State to an active interest in the 
source of all good administration in a re- 
public—iocal self-government. 

We shall recur to the admirable pamphlet 
of Mr. PRINCE, and meanwhile we commend 
the amendments to careful consideration. 








LOUISIANA. 


BeEFORE this paper is issued the national 
government will undoubtedly have subdued 
the insurrection in New Orleans, and it will 
be heartily sustained by every intelligent 
citizen. The outbreak has thoroughly 
aroused the country, which will demand 
why Congress, after a report of its special 
committee of inquiry that KELLOGG was not 
lawfully elected Governor, declined all ac- 
tion. The situation has been wretched, nor 
can all the blame be laid upon one party. 
KELLOGG, whom the Congressional commit- 
tee virtually declared to be a usurper, had 
apparently laid his plans to secure absolute 
control of the next election, which, under 
the form of a republican government, would 
thus have destroyed its substance. An ap- 
peal of the reputable people of all parties in 
Louisiana to Congress to consider whether 
there was no remedy for the situation in 
the constitutional authority to guarantee to 
each State a republican form of government 
would, under such circumstances, be very 
powerfully supported by the best opinion 
of the country. But one of the most pacifi- 
catory measures that could be adopted would 
be the appointment of national officers in 
the spirit of the President’s civil service 
scheme, that is to say, the appointment of 
collectors, marshals, judges, and others who 
are known not to be political intriguers, 
and who would take the lead in opposing 
and exposing such political knaveries as 
have been notoriously perpetrated in Loui- 
siana without remonstranee from Washing- 
ton. If the Administration were represent- 
ed in all the troubled States by men who 
are personally respected, however they may 
be politically opposed, there would be the 
beginning of a good understanding. 

Meanwhile, we repeat, prompt and abso- 
lute suppression of PEnn’s insurrection is 
the most imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment; and careful reflection upon the situa- 
tion that produced the insurrection is the 
equally imperative duty of all good citizens. 





THE “PALL MALL” ON AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS. 

THE Pall Mall Gazette, in a recent article 
upon affairs in the United States, falls into 
some errors which are natural to a writer 
who is not very familiar with the facts. It 
speaks of the enfranchisement of the freed- 
men at the end of the war as a most serious 
measure, and to make them masters of their 
former owners as a measure without prece- 
dent. It thinks it difficult to conceive how 
American politicians could have failed to 
foresee the present wretched result of the 
reconstruction policy, conceding that en- 
franchisement was not meant as a reprisal, 
but as “effected in simple deference to the 








principle of universal suffrage.” The Pall 
Mall then remarks upon the “superstition 
of institutions,” as shown by the American 
regard for suffrage and the English trust in 
“Parliamentary institutions” for political 
salvation. Before correcting the chief mis- 
apprehension of this article, we observe that 
the Pall Mall has forgotten that as the col- 
ored pepulation of the late Slave States is 
about four millions, and the white popula- 
tion more than seven millions, it can not be 
truly said that, as a whole, the late master 
class has been subjected to the late slaves, 
while in the few States in which there is 
a colored majority, it was fair to presume 
that the colored vote would have been so 
divided by the good sense of the late master 
class as to prevent the evil results of a po- 
litical contest of color. 

But the important misconception of the 
Pall Mall is that the colored race was en- 
franchised “in simple deference to the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage.” When the war 
ended there were four courses open to the 
people of the United States who had main- 
tained the government: to hold the South- 
ern States as provinces; to recognize the 
former political class in each State as the 
State; to impose a stringent qualification 
for the suffrage; or to make the suffrage uni- 
versal, The first course had virtually no sup- 
port whatever in public opinion, and was 
therefore not a practicable policy. The sec- 
ond was urged by the Democratic party, and 
was preferred by ANDREW JOHNSON, who 
stolidly insisted that as the States had fail- 
ed to get out of the Union, they were still 
in it, and that not to recognize that fact was 
to put them out, and do the very thing they 
had themselves vainly sought to achieve! 
But as the political relations of the Slave 
States to the Union had been essentially 
changed by emancipation, this second course 
was out of the question. To have recognized 
the old political body, and to have required 
it to make the changes necessitated by eman- 
cipation, would have been to exercise @ na- 
tional authority which it denied to exist, 
while to have trusted that body to make the 
change of its own motion would have been 
to commit to it unreservedly the welfare of 
the freedmen to whom its bitter hostility was 
already evident. 

There remained, then, only the interven- 
tion of the national authority in one of two 
ways—either to impose a stringent suffrage 
qualification, or to make the suffrage uni- 
versal. But to do the first was only anoth- 
er method of giving the political power in 
every State to the bitterest enemies of the 
Union, and it was to intrast the freedmen 
absolutely to the mercies of those who had 
already shown themselves merciless in the 
vagrant laws and black codes which they 
had passed at the close of the war. Such a 
course was utterly dishonorable and inhu- 
man, and therefore the suffrage was made 
universal. This policy was adopted only 
as the best that was practicable under the 
circumstances. Its uncertainties and per- 
ils were fully understood, but they seemed 
to be less than those of any other course 
that could be taken. The slaves had been 
freed. They were ignorant, and they had 
no kind of property, and in their friendless 
condition were necessarily the wards of the 
power that had emancipated them. The 
first duty of that power-was, if possible, to 
secure their tolerable treatment by the late 
master class. To enfranchise them was to 
make it the interest of that class to concil- 
iate them, while this interest and the col- 
ored habit of dependence upon that class 
would at least divide the vote and prevent 
@ political division by color. It was not a 
pleasant prospect, but since public opinion 
had resolved that the States should be im- 
mediately reconstituted, it was the only pol- 
icy that would not have sullied the honor 
of the United States. 

That the result thus far has in some re- 
spects been unfortunate is undoubtedly in 
large part due to the conduct of the old 
master class. We observe, as we write, 
that a convention of this class, called the 
Tax-payers’ Convention, is in session at Co- 
lumbia, under the presidency of Mr, CHEst- 
NUT, and that it offers to support the Re- 
publican candidate if he be @ suitable and 
honest man. Yet had Mr. Cueernut and 
his friends shown the same spirit a little 
earlier, uniting with Mr. Orr and the few 
who stood with him, the present situation 
of the State would have been very different. 
The key of the difficulty in the Southern 
States is to be found in the temper of the 
old master class quite as much as in the ig- 
norance of the new voters. We say this 
with no thought of recrimination, for, what- 
ever the cause, the difficulty remains, and 
demands the most temperate consideration 
of all good citizens. We see no present so- 
lution but in the hearty determination of 
the intelligent part of the population that, 
since the suffrage is not likely to be with- 
drawn, they will all co-operate, as Mr. CHEsT- 
not and his friends propose in South Caro- 





lina, in an endeavor for honest government. 


PERSONAL, 


Tue Hon. James W. Hvstep, late Speaker of 
the Assembly of this State, is prominently men- 
tioned for the second place on the Republican 
State ticket for the coming fall campaign. Mr. 
HustTep is a young man o great energy of char- 
acter, excellent administrative ability, and clean 
political record; and his past career is a suffi- 
cient assurance that in any — he may hold 
in the future the people will have in him a capa- 
ble and faithful officer. 

—A letter from M. Du Cuari1iv, dated Chris- 
tiania, the capital of Norway, August 26, fur- 
nishes the gratifying intelligence that his great 
work on Norway and Sweden is nearly com- 
pleted. M. Du Cuartuvu has spent over two 
ges in those countries collecting materials for 

is book. In that time he has visited every 
place of interest lying between the North Cape 
and the Baltic, has mixed familiarly with all 
classes of the people, from the king down to the 
Lapp peasant; and now he is going to tell us 
all abont them and their magnificent country in 
the pleasant, graphic, and vivacious style which 
makes his African books so popular. M. Du 
CHAILLU’s collection of photographs of the peo- 
ple, dwellings, churches, natural scenery, etc., 
of Norway and Sweden, all taken under his own 
supervision, is one of the finest ever seen, and 
liberal use will be made of it in the illustration 
of his book. The great traveler in his letter 
speaks of attending a great peasant wedding in 
Delarme, one of the most interesting parts of 
Sweden, at which six thousand people were 
are and the bride was attended by fifty 

ride-maids. The feasting and dancing lasted 
five days. M. Du CuarLuu was present in peas- 
ant costume, and his appearance created great 
enthusiasm. 

—The Rev. Grorce F. Seymovr, D.D., profess- 
or in the General Theological Seminary of the 
P. E. Church, and Dean of the Faculty, was on 
the 16th ult. unanimously elected Bishop of Il- 
linois. Professor Srymour is in the prime of 
life, a man of fine abilities, of indomitable indus- 
try, superior administrative ability, and of a 
temperament that will be invaluable to him as a 
bishop. He is a High-Churchman, but a very 
sensible and practical man, and has the pleasant 
advantage of having a competent fortune. 

—Mr. WALTER Ness, who went out from En- 
To to superintend the working of collieries 
n Central India, says there are millions of tons 
of magnetic iron ore on the surface in the Waro- 
rar district, yielding over seventy per cent. of 
metallic iron. Large quantities of coal are also 
thereabouts. 

—Hon. Gerrit SmitH is conspicuous every 
_ for doing certain yg ab one is to give 

ousand-dollar checks to such stray charities 
or deserving things as may strike him at the 
moment; the other is to write a long letter on 
poiftics. In one of the latter, just published, he 
says: “I view as absurdities all ‘local option 
laws’ and ‘license laws’ and ‘ civil damage laws,’ 
and I would have every instance of drunkenness 

as a voluntary and responsible insan- 
ity, and therefore to be punished severely.” 

—It is said that Cadet Smiru, the colored 
young man who failed to pass his examination 
at West Point, is writing a book upon the abuses 
at the Mili Academy, and proposes to dis- 
close certain ing. 

—The Earl of Shaftesbury recently presided 
at the annual meeting of the water-cress seliers 
and flower girls in connection with the Laystall 
Street Gospel Mission m London. 

—In the official lists of freemen to vote in 
the city election, London, the following Jewish 
names ca under their several siveries: Mer- 
chant lors, Sir Moses Monreriore; Fish- 
mongers, Barons N. and L. Ds RoruscuiLp and 
Sir Aunt D. Sassoon. 

—It is said that the members of the Astor 
family paid taxes a few days since at the tax of- 
fice in this city amounting to $259,057 83. The 
value of their estate is estima in round num- 
bers, at $24,000,000, and is probably cheap ac that. 

—Henry BexsaMin STR MARIE, who captured 
Joun H, Surratr, died suddenly in Philadel- 

hia a few days since. For Surratt’s capture 

e ge offered a reward o1 $25,000. Mr. 
H. Ste. M. received from the government 
only $10,000, and sued for the remainder. He 
obtained a judgment in the Court of Claims, but 
the case was carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court, where it is still pending. 

—Mr. Bayarp TaYLor has returned to the 
United States after having won fresh honors in 
Iceland, where his little stump speech, in good 
Danish, was loudly applauded by the Icemen, 
and heartily cheered by the king. He has yet 
in hand the great work of his :ife, the yy 
of Gorrus. his stay in Gotha he has 
had every facility for the prosecution of his re- 
searches from the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
and various lettered Germans. During the com- 
ing winter he will appear as a lecturer, having 
abundantly prepared himeelf for that purpose. 

—Mr. Ropert C. Winturop informs the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society that it is to receive 
a gift of an exact copy of that portrait of Wasu- 
INGTON which was intended for the Stadtholder 
in 1780, and which was ecptured, with Laurens, 
by Captain Kepret, of the British navy. Lav- 
RENS been appointed our Minister Plenipo- 
beng ang A Holland in 1779, and was on his way 
to the e. His imprisonment in the Tower 
for more than a year made a serious impression 
upon his health, but he survived to be one of 
the signers of the preliminary treaty of peace 
in November, 1782. The copy was procured 
through the intervention of Mr. ALEXANDER 
Duncan, of Providence, from the original, 
which is now in the possession of Lord ALBE- 
MARLE, in London. 

—The Rev. Dr. West, lately of Danville, Ken- 
tucky, avers that, the Rev. Dr. Swine, of Chica- 

0, is ‘simply a pantheistic Arian of the Eu- 

ychian type, a monophysite, a monothelite, and 
does not preach the Apangasmal.Brilliance of 
Godhead’s glory, but is a Macedonian.’ What 
is to be done with a man who labors under the 
fearful things paraded in the foregoing? Is there 
any hope for such ? 

—BensamMin R. Curtis, of Boston, who died 
on the 15th of September, was one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the time. From 1851 to 1857 
he occupied a seat on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by appointment from 
President FrLtMorRE. He resigned for the pur- 

se of resuming practice, the judicial salary be- 
ng paltry compared with what had been, and 
what subsequently was, his large professional 





income. His manner at the bar had much of 


the eloquence and impressive dignity of Danren 
Wesster. He was a learned, able, pure man, 
an honor to his State and to the country. 

— John Paul,”’ one of the best and most orig- 
inal of American humorists, is about to favor 
the reading public with an illustrated collection 
of the sketches, stories, poems, and essays which 
he has contributed to Harper's Monthly, Weekly, 
and Bazar, the New York 7imes and Tribune, and 
other magazines and newspapers. It will be a 
pleasant and attractive volume. 

—The Bazarnes are somewhat In the condi- 
tion of the excellent Micawber, who succinctly 
summed up his own intellectual and pecuniary 

,0sition by observing, ‘‘ Talent, I have; capital, 
nave not.”’ When the madame married the mar- 
shal she had beaucoup de cash, but when Maxt- 
MILIAN was “shat In Maxico,”’ JoaREz confisca- 
ted all he could lay. his hands upon, ané left her 
a nominal pauper with $2000 a year, The mar- 
shal hasn’t a sixpence, except $20,000 which he 
got for his house in Paris before they imprison- 
ed him, and that he invested in England. 

—GaLusHa A. Grow, ex-M. C. and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the moment- 
ous Congress of 1861-62, is now a resident of 
Texas, and president of the Houston and Great 
Northern Railroad, the International and the 
Bragoria Tap roads, making lines over five hun- 
dred miles through the heart of Texas. Mr.Grow 
is the only Speaker who has been compelled by 
the tumultuous applause of the galleries to 
threaten to clear them during the delivery of 
his own inaugural address. It was on the mem- 
orable Fourth of July, 1861, and the ringing 
sentences which evoked the uncontrollable ap- 
plause were these: “ No flag alien to the sources 
of the Mississippi River wili ever float perma- 
nently over its mouth till its waters are crim- 
soned with human gore; and not one foot of 
American soil can ever be wrenched from the 
jurisdiction of the Constitution of the United 

tates until it is baptized in fire and blood. A 
government that can not command the loyalty 
of its own citizens is unworthy the respect of 
the world, and a government that will not pro- 
tect its loyal citizens deserves the contempt of 
the world.” The force of the stirring words 
was all the greater with an audience remember- 
ing the Speaker as the man who had knocked 
down Keirt, of South Carolina, in a mélée on 
the floor of the House. The same ability and 
pluck have won him equal honor in these later 
days in Texas, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On September 14 a mass-meeting of the citizens of 
New Orleans was called to protest against the recent 
seizure of arms intended forthe White League. A large 
concourse of men gathered in Canal Street, and adopted 
resolutions calling upon Governor Kellogg to “ abdi- 
cate.” The Governor refused to accede to the demand. 
Mr. D. B. Penn, who had been Democratic candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor at the last State election in 
Louisiana, then issued a proclamation, in which he 
charged Kellogg with having usurped the government, 
and called upon “the militia of the State, embracing 
all males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
years, without regard to color or previous condition, 
to arm and assemble under their respective officers for 
the purpose of driving the usurpers from power.” In 
response to this appeal crowds of armed men took 
possession of the city, erected barricades, defeated and 
dispersed the Metropolitan Police under General Long- 
street, and compelled Governor Kellogg to seek 
protection of the United States troops stationed at the 
Custom-house, Six or eight of the insurgent citizens 
and twenty or thirty of the police were killed — 
the fighting, and quite a large number were wound 
on both sides, General Badger was severely wounded. 
Immediately on receiving official intelligence of this 
outrage, President Grant issued a proclamation, ~- 
tember 16, commanding the disturbers of the peace 
disperse within five days. A concentration of United 
States troops at New Orleans wae also ordered, under 
General Emory, commanding at that place. The firm 
attitude of the general government lad its effect on 
the White Leaguera. They knew they had to deal 
with a man of stern resolution, and on the 18th, two 
days after the issue of the President’s proclamation, 
General Emory reported to Governor Kellogg the sur- 
render of the insurgents and the re-establisiment of 
order. There was no conflict between the insurgenws 
and the United States troops. 

On September 17 the stages running between Mal- 
vern and Hot Springs, Arkansas, were stopped by 
masked highwaymen, who robbed the passengers of 
their money and watches. 

The election in Maine, September 14, resulted in the 
election of the Republican State ticket by a majority 
of about 12,000. The <papy Congressional can- 
didates were also elected by large majorities. 

A disastrous fire occurred Saturday morning, Sep- 
tember 19, in Granite Mill No. 1, at Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, The flames caught from the machinery in the 
fourth story, and spread with such rapidity as to cut 
off the escape of the operatives in the stories above, 
some of whom lost their lives in the fire, while others 
were killed or wounded by jumping from the roof and 
windows. There were twenty killed, thirty-six wound- 
ed, and several reported missing. 

In his decision of the case of Mayor Havemeyer, 
Governor Dix disapproves of his course, charges. vim 
with want of decent respect for the Governor, with 
defying public sentiment, with abuse of executive 
power, etc., but declines to remove him. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur hostile tone of the German press toward Den- 
mark, and the expulsion of Danish subjects from Ger- 
many, cause great indignation in Denmark. The Dan- 
ish government, it is said, will not only protest against 
this course, but retaliate by the expulsion of Germans 
from Danish territory. 

Colonel Villette, Marshal Bazaine’s aid-de-camp, has 
been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for assist- 
ing in the marshal’s escape. 

he coast-guard of Kssex County, England, has 
seized a vessel laden with arms for the Carlista. Sev- 
eral severe engagements have taken place recently in 
Spain, in which the Republicans were successfal. 
Some excitement has been caused in Portugal by rn- 
mors that a new scheme, instigated by Prince Bis- 
marck, has been set on foot for a waion of that coun- 
i A Spain. 
ive per cent. of the Cuban Volunteers have been 
drafted for active service in the field against the in- 
surgents. Titles of nobility bave been revived in 
Cuba, and taxes are to be paid on them according to 
a royal degree of 1846. 
Henceforth, or until further notice, foreigners In 





Hayti are to be treated Suite any revolution, rebell- 
ion, or war like Haytians, This will not improve 
thelr condition. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made on the 24th of 
August to assassinate the President of Peru and over~ 
throw the government. 

The latest advices from China and Japan state that 
the Formosan difficulty hae not yet been settled; but 
it is reported that the Japanese are willing to vacate 


Formosa on condition that the Chinese government 
will hold the people there under sub , and ac- 
peoutes that the Japanese were im ovcupy- 
ng the 
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LOUISIANA AND THE RULE OF 
TERROR. - 


Juxi1a Harpe, the colored school-teacher, one 
of the latest victims of the White Man's League, 
was only seventeen years of age. She was the 
daughter of respectable parents in Maury Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, and had been carefully educated 
at the Central College, Nashville, a favorite 
place for the instruction of youth of both sexes 
of her race. She is said to have possessed un- 
nsual personal attractions as well as intelligence. 
Under the reign of slavery, as it is defined and 
upheld by Davis and Toomss, Jut1a HayDEN 
would probably have been taken from her par- 
ents and sent in a slave-coffle to New Orleans 
to be sold on its auction block. But emancipa- 
tion had prepared for her a different and less 
dreadful fate. With that strong desire for men- 
tal cultivation which has marked the colored 
race since their freedom, in all circumstances 
where there is an opportunity left them for its 
exhibition, the young girl had so improved her- 
self as to become capable of teaching others. 
She went to Western Tennessee and took charge 
of a school. Three days after her arrival at 
Hartsville, at night, two white men, armed with 
guns, appeared at the house where she was stay- 
ing and demanded the school-teacher. She fled, 
alarmed, to the room of the mistress of the house. 
The White Leaguers pursued. ‘They fired their 
guns through the door of the room, and the 
young girl fell dead within. Her murderers es- 
caped, nor is’ it likely that the death of Jutta 
HayYpben will ever be avenged, unless the nation 
insists upon the extermination of the White 
Man’s League. The fearful association extends 
through every Southern State, and one of its 
chief objects is to prevent the education and ele- 
vation of the colored race. It whips, intimidates, 
or murders their teachers from the Ohio to the 
Gulf, and its terrible outrages have already sur-, 
passed the horrors of the most vindictive civil 
war. 

Yet the colored people have already made a 
remarkable progress. Their faithful labors have 
nearly restored the usual productiveness of the 
South. The most respectable planters even of 
Louisiana attest their industry and good con- 
duct. Wherever they have been able they have 
planted schools, cultivated farms, entered into 
trade, and in the btief course of eight years have 
risen from abject slavery to an honorable and 
useful freedom. No cruelty is laid to their 
charge even by their enemies—no massacres and 
frightful deeds like those of the White Man's 

e. It is only the followers of Toomss 
and Davis who have brought upon us the shame 
of assassinations and midnight murders, who 
shoot down Republican voters in the open day, 
and murder young lady school-teachers in the 
excess of their insanity. The aim of these Thugs 
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MISS JULIA HAYDEN, THE MURDERED SCHOOL-TEACHER.—|[From a Pnorocrars.) 


of the South is the total extermination of the col- 


sciously) in their policy of blood. A very re- 


ored race. Davis and Toomss, M‘Enery and | markable statement is made in one of the morn- 
Penn, are no more than the chiefs of a band 
of assassins, and their Democratic allies of the 
North encourage them (it may be hoped uncon- 
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ing papers of a conversation held with an emi- 
nent Democratic lawyer, in which he avows his 
belief that the only remedy for the disorders at 
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the South is the ‘‘ extirpation” of the colored 
race. Yet the same arguments which Mr. 
O’Coxor employs to convince himself of so 
dreadful a necessity were used by the Norman 
and Saxon oppressors of Ireland in their war of 
extermination against his own countrymen, The 
Roman Catholic priests and monks of the Nor- 
man period taught that it was no crime to kill 
an Irishman. The Protestant rulers, Exiza- 
BETH and even CromweE tt, followed their bar- 
barous example. The Irish kerns were massa- 
cred with as little remorse by the English sol- 
diers of the sixteenth century as are the negroes 
of Louisiana by M‘Enery and Penn, It was a 
contest of races, and the weaker and more abject 
received no different treatment from their mas- 
ters than that which Democratic politicians now 
prepare for the laboring people of the South. 
Happily, at least for Ireland, the founders of oar 
republic began a new period of humanity. The 
cruel superstition of a savage age they threw 
aside forever. They opened a fair and happy 
home for the Irish kern and German peasant. 
The Irish race, which in its own land seemed 
only worthy of extirpation or of extreme oppres- 
sion, was received with generous liberality in that 
of Jerrerson and Apams. Its chains were torn 
off, its sorrows amended, and the only retarn our 
people ask from the once oppressed but now pros- 
perous Irish is that the pity that was bestowed 
upon them they should show to others, and that 
they prove their gratitude to freedom and to 
Protestantism by avoiding every act that may 
endanger the peace of the republic in which they 
have found a shelter. 

But can Mr, O’Conor say that they have 
done this so long as he and his countrymen lend 
aid to the rebellion at the South, or would intro- 
duce into the New World that hatred and con- 
tempt for any one class of our citizens, founded 
upon the difference in race, from which they 
themselves have been the chief sufferers in the 
Old? Scarcely, indeed, can it be said that Mr. 
O’Conor has set his people a good example. 
During the rebellion he was the ally of Davis 
and Toomss, the foe of the Union canse; at its 
close he became the friend and supporter of all 
those desperate men who are laboring to destroy 
the peace of the Southern States. He is now 
apparently an advocate for the ‘‘ extirpation” of 
the negro, and his last words will be eagerly 
seized upon by the White Man’s League, as in- 
centives to further enormities. The strange, un- 
accountable hatred of the Irish Catholics for 
the negro can only be removed by the gradual 
influence of an American education. It was, no 
doubt, upon the principles advocated by Mr. 
O’Conor that in 1863 they hung unlucky col- 
ored men to the lamp-posts of New York, or 
burned an orphan asylum filled with colored 
children, that they gave their votes uniformly 
to disunion throughout the war, and that their 
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A DEAD FAILURE. 


leaders, with some honorable exceptions, strove 
to destroy the government to whose friendly 
shelter they had fled from their native island. 
It may be hoped that the future of the Irish 
race will be marked by more honorable traits of 
conduct, that they will study the teachings of 
Wasuineton and Jerrerson, and learn in the 
common school the duties of an American citi- 
zen. 
Louisiana, now torn and dismembered by a 
new insurrection, has been the chief victim of | 
the White Man’s League. Rich, prosperous, the 
centre of the most hideous features of the South- 
ern slave-trade, it flung itself madly into rebell- 
ion without a cause, and staked its whole wel- 
fare upon the maintenance of slavery. It came | 
out from the war ruined and covered with woe. 
Poverty and even extreme want stalked through 
the streets of New Orleans, and its people were 
fed by the charity of the nation they had sought 
to destroy. Its merchants were bankrupt, its 
levees crumbling into ruin, and but for the aid 
of the too lenient North, the Mississippi might 
have flowed over its richest lands, and its capital 





fallen into a blighted waste. But the Free States 
lent it their aid; its people pledged their honor 
to obey the laws; the prosperity of Louisiana 


seemed ubout to revive; the colored population 
labored once more with new assiduity as free 
men. It was at this moment that the White 


Man's League began its outrages, and the new 
progress of Louisiana’ suffered a fatal check, In 
1807 it had given a Republican majority; in 
1868 so fearful had been the system of terrorism 
established by the Ku-Klux that only five thou- 


sand Republicans ventured to vote for GRANT 
and Cotrax. From that time the State has 
en the scene of constant Assassinations, out- 
ges, violence, disorder. The life of no Repub- 
‘an, white or black, has been safe. And the 
ople who had swern obedience to the consti- 
tution and the laws have violated every principle 
of honor. Capital and industry have fled from 
the terrified community. ‘The shops and houses 
of New’Orleans have stood silent and empty. 
‘(he Mississippi has broken over the crumbling 
levees, and a large part of the people of the State 
have once more lived.upon the alms of the na- 
tion. The White Man's League has effected the 
ruin of a community that might have been slow- 
ly benefited by Northern capital and enterprise, 
and has at last completed its crimes by rising in 
a new rebellion. Nothing but severe and austere 
justice should now be awarded to this infamous 
association. 'The murderers who in 1868 drove 
all the Republican voters from the polls, who in 
1872 burned nearly a hecatomb of colored people 
in Grant Parish, and who have recently slaugh- 
teved the United States officials at Coushatta, 
whose offenses are enormous and indescribable, 
have-presumed to seize upon the city of New Or- 
leans, and defy the will of the people. Living 
upon the alms of the government, they have yet 
found money, it seems, to purchase muskets ; 
covered with crime, they appeal to the country 
for sympathy. But the strong arm of the nation 
has already reached them, and they will find that 
the period of mercy is past. Rebellion and dis- 
union must be crushed to atoms in every South- 
ern State, and so strict a guard kept for the future 
that our country will offer no asylum for traitors 
in the guise of a White Man’s League. 

Such a policy would be sustained by a ma- 
jority of the peaceful citizens of the South as 
vell as-the North. The White Man’s League 
has no strength except where it rules by force. 
Even Georgia would give a vast majority against 
disunion and the profligate Toomss if its people 
were allowed to vote freely. It was only terror 
that held New Orleans in subjection to Penny. 
The New Orleans Picayune, edited by a duel- 
ist’s blood-stained hand, commanded the White 
Leaguers ‘‘ to shoot down like a dog” every white | 
or black Republican who was seen attempting to | 
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excite an opposition to its murderous rule. There 
is no disguise there. The citizens of the North 
and West have been insulted upon its streets, and 
shot like dogs. And they have been scarcely better 
treated in Georgia and Alabama. The condition 
of the Southern States has been for a long time 
a shame to freedom and to civilization. Let the 
people rise with stern unanimity from ocean to 
ocean to strike down the rebels and their Northern 
abettors, and insist that the life of the humblest 
citizen of Maine or Minnesota shall be inviolable 
even in New Orleans. Before a united people the 
rebellion will be crushed to atoms in a moment, 
‘The sudden surrender of the rebels and their 
late repentance can afford no palliation for their 
guilt. For eight years they have wasted the re- 
sources of Louisiana and destroyed its prosper- 
ity, have covered it with terror, bloodshed, and 
shame. The President has never more clearly 
represented the will of the people than when he 
declared that there should be no compromise 
with rebellion. Whatever may have been the 
errors of the KeLLoee government—and it is 
worthy of notice that the only testimony against 
the Republican Governor comes from men stain- 
ed with murder, and to whom falsehood is more 
familiar than truth—it is not for the assassins of 
Coushatta or Grant Parish to speak of justice, 
nor will they find any sympathy or support, ex- 
cept perhaps among their natural allies in Tam- 
many Hall. The people demand their punish- 
ment. ‘The majesty of the law must be asserted 
in every part of the South. Impunity only ex- 
cites the outlaws to new violence; nor will the 
nation be satisfied until free speech and perfect 
liberty of thought and action are enforced from the 
Ohio to the Gulf. EvGenrt LAWRENCE. 


THE FROZEN DEEP. 


A Short Story. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


FOURTH SCENE.—THE GARDEN. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Art the drawing-room window of the villa there 
appeared a polite little man, with bright intelli- 
gent eyes, and cheerful sociable manners, Neat- 
ly dressed in professional black, he stood, self- 
proclaimed, a prosperous country doctor—suc- 
cessful and popular in a wide circle of patients 
and friends. As Mrs. Crayford approached him 
he stepped out briskly to meet her on the lawn, 
with both hands extended in courteous and cor- 
dial greeting. 

‘*My dear madam, accept my heart-felt con- 
gratulations!” cried the doctor. ‘‘I have seen 
the good news in the paper; and I could hardly 
feel more rejoiced than I do now if I had the 
honor of knowing Lieutenant Crayford personal- 
ly. We mean to celebrate the occasion at home. 
I said to my wife before I came out, ‘A bottle 
of the old Madeira at dinner to-day, mind !—to 
drink the lieutenant’s health ; God bless him !’ 
And how is our interesting patient? The news 
is not altogether what we could wish, so far as 
she is concerned. I felt a little anxious, to tell 
you the truth, about the effect of it; and I have 
paid my visit to-day before my usual time. Not 
that I take a gloomy view of the news myself. 
No! ‘There is clearly a doubt about the cor- 
rectness of the information, so far as Mr. Alders- 
ley is concerned—and that is a geo: a@ great 
point, in Mr. Aldersley’s favor. I give him the 
benefit of the doubt, as the lawyers say. Does 
Miss Burnham give him the benefit of the doubt 
too? I hardly dare hope it, I confess.” ‘ 

‘* Miss Burnham has grieved and alarmed me,” 
Mrs. Crayford answered. ‘‘I was just thinking 
of sending for you when we met here.” 











With those introductory words, she told the 
doctor exactly what had h » repeating 
not only the conversation of that morning be- 
tween Clara and herself, but also the words 
which had fullen from Clara in the trance of the 

t night. 

The doctor listened attentively. Little by lit- 
tle its easy smiling composure vanished from his 
face, as Mrs. Crayford went on, and left him com- 
pletely transformed into a grave and thoughtful 


man. 

**Let us go and look at her,” he said. 

He seated himself by Clara’s side, and care- 
fully studied her face, with his hand on her 
pulse. There was no sympathy here, between 
the dreamy mystical temperament of the patient 
and the downright practical character of the 
doctor. Clara secretly disliked her medical at- 
tendant. She submitted impatiently to the close 
investigation of which he made her the object. 
He questioned her—and she answered irritably. 
Advancing a step farther (the doctor was not 
cally Snenrean), he adverted to the news of 
the Expedition, and took up the tone of remon- 
strance which had been already adopted by Mrs. 
Crayford. Clara declined to discuss the ques- 
tion, She rose with formal politeness, and re- 

uested permission to return to the house. ‘The 

loctor attem' no further resistance. ‘‘ By 
all means, Burnham,” he answered, resign- 
edly—having first cast a look at Mrs. Crayford, 
which said, plainly, ‘‘ Stay here with me.” Clara 
bowed her acknowledgments in cold silence, 
and left them together. The doctor’s bright 
eyes followed the girl's wasted yet still graceful 
figure as it slowly receded from view, with an 
expression of grave anxiety, which Mrs. Cray- 
ford noticed with grave misgiving on her side. 
He said nothing until Clara had disappeared un- 
der the veranda which ran round the garden 
side of the house. 

**T think you told me,” he began, “‘ that Miss 
Burnham has neither father nor mother living ?” 

‘*Yes, Miss Buruham is an orphan.” 

** Has she any near relatives ?” 

**No. You may speak to me as her guardian 
and her friend. Are you alarmed about her?” 

**T am seriously alarmed. It is only two days 
since I called here last, and I see a marke- change 
in her for the worse; physically and mor ‘y a 
change for the worse. Don’t needlessly alarm 
yourself! The case is not, I trust, entirely be- 
yond the reach of remedy. The great hope for 
us is the hope that Mr. Aldersley may still be 
living. In that event I should feel no misgiv- 
ings about the future. Her marriage would 
make a healthy and a happy woman of her. 
But as things are, I own I dread that settled 
conviction in her mind that Mr. Aldersley is 
dead, and that her own death is soon to follow. 
In her present state of health this idea (haunting 
her, as it certainly will, night and day) will have 
its influence on her body as well as on her mind. 
Unless we can check the mischief her last re- 
serves of strength will give way. If you wish 
for other advice, by all means send for it. You 
have my opinion.” 

‘*T am quite satisfied with your opinion,” Mrs. 
Crayford replied. “‘ For God's sake tell me what 
can we do?” 

“We can try a complete change,” said the 
me “* We can remove her at once from this 
place.” 

**She will refuse to leave it,” Mrs. Crayford 
rejoined. ‘‘I have more than once proposed a 
change to her, and she always says No.” 

The doctor paused for a moment, like a man 
collecting his thoughts. 

**T heard something on my way here,” he pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ which suggests to my mind a method 
of meeting the difficulty that you have just men- 
tioned. Unless I am entirely mistaken, Miss 
Burnham will not say No to the change that I 
have in view for her.” 

‘* What is it?” asked Mrs. Crayford, eagerly. 

**Pardon me if I ask you a question, on my 
pany Sees I reply,” said the doctor. ‘Are 
you fortunate enough to possess any interest at 
the Admiralty ?” . 

‘Certainly. My father is in the Secretary’s 
office, and two of the Lords of the Admiralty are 


friends of his.” 

**Excellent! Now I can out plainly, 
with little fear of di i Ss ae 
what I have said, you agree with me that 
the only change in Miss Burnham's life which 
will be of any use to her is a change that will 
alter the present tone of her mind on the subject 
of Mr. Aldersley. Place her in a position to dis- 
cover—not by reference to her own distempered 
fancies and visions, but by reference to actual 
evidence and actual fact—whether Mr. Aldersley 
is or is not a living man, and there will be an 
end of the hysterical delusions which now threat- 
en to fatally undermine her health. Even taking 
matters at their worst—even assuming that Mr. 
Aldersley has died in the Arctic Seas—it will- be 
less injurious to her to discover this positively 
than to leave her mind to feed on its own mor- 
bid superstitions and ulations, for weeks and 
weeks together, while the next news from the Ex- 
pedition is on its way to England. In one word, 
T want you to be in a position, before the week is 
out, to put Miss Burnham’s present conviction to 
a practical test. Suppose you could’ say to her, 
‘We differ, my dear, aboat Mr. Francis Alders- 
ley. . You > “8 without the shadow of a rea- 
son for it, that he is certain] worse 
still, that he has died by ae on hoes his 
brother officers. I assert, on the authority of 
the newspapers, that nothing of the sort has 

med, and that the chances are all in favor of 

is being still a living man. What do you say 
to crossing the Atlantic, and deciding which of 
us is right—you or I?’ Do you think Miss 
Burnham will say No to that, Mrs, Crayford ? 
If I know any thing of human nature, she will 
seize the opportunity as a means of converting 
you to a belief in the Second-sight.” 








“*T will tell you immediately. I mentioned— 
didn’t I?—that I had heard something on my 
road to this house,” 

Ve." 

a Well, I met an old friend at my own gate, 
who walked with me a part of the way here. 
Last night my friend dined with the Admiral at 
Portsmouth. Among the guests there was a 
member of the Ministry, who had brought the 
news about the Expedition with him from Lon- 
don. This gentleman told the company there 
was very little doubt that the Admiralty would 
immediately send out a steam-vessel to meet the 
rescued men on the shores of America and bring 
them home. Wait a little, Mrs. Crayford! No- 
body knows as yet under what rules and regula- 
tions the vessel will sail. Under somew ‘iat sim- 
ilar circumstances privileged people have been 
received as passengers, or rather as guesis, in her 
Majesty’s ships, and what has been conceded on 
former occasions may, by bare possibility, be con- 
ceded now. I can sayno more. If you are not 
afraid of the voyage for yourself, I am not afraid 
of it—nay, [ am all in favor of it on medical 
grounds—for my patient. What do you say? 
Will you write to your father, and ask him to 
try what his interest will do with his friends at 
the Admiralty ?” 

Mrs. Crayford rose excitedly to her feet. 

** Write!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I will do better 
than write. The journey to London is no great 
matter, and my housekeeper here is to be trust- 
ed to take care of Clara in my absence. 1 will 
see my father to-night! He shall make good 
use of his interest at the Admiralty—you may 
rely on that. Oh, my dear doctor, what a pros- 
pect itis! My husband! Clara! What a dis- 
covery you have made! what a treasure you 
are! How can I thank you?” 

** Compose yourself, my dear madam. Don't 
make too sure of success. We may consider 
Miss Barnham’s objections as disposed of before- 
hand. But suppose the Lords of the Admiralty 
say No?” 

**In that case I shall be in London, doctor, 
and I shall go to them myself. Lords are only 
men, and men are not in the habit of saying No 
to me.” 


So they parted. 


In a week from that day her Majesty's ship 
Amazon sailed for North America. Certain 
privileged persons, especially interested in the 
Arctic voyagers, were permitted to occupy the 
empty state-rooms on board. On the list of 
these favored guests of the ship were the names 
— ladies—Mrs. Crayford and Miss Burn- 





FIFTH SCENE.—THE BOAT-HOUSE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Once more the open sea—the sea whose wa- 
ters break on the shores of Newfoundland! An 
English steam-ship lies at anchor in the offing. 
The vessel is plainly visible through the open 
doorway of a large boat-house on the shore, one 
of the buildings attached to a fishing station on 
the coast of the island. 

The only person in the boat-house at this mo- 
ment is a man in the dress of a sailor. He is 
seated on a chest, with a piece of cord in his 
hand, looking out idly at the sea. On the rough 
carpenter's table near him lies a strange object 
to be left in such a place—a womans veil. 

What is the vessel lying at anchor in the off- 
ing ? 

The vessel is the Amazon—dispatched from 
England to receive the surviving officers and 
men of the Arctic Expedition. The meeting 
has been successfully effected on the shores of 
North America three days since. But the home- 
ward voyage has been delayed by a storm which 
has driven the ship out of her course. ‘Taking 
advantage, on the third day, of the first return- 
ing calm, the commander of the Amazon has 
anchored off the coast of Newfoundland, and has 
sent ashore to increase his supplies.of water be- 
fore he sails for England. ‘The weary passen- 
gers have landed for a few hours, to refresh 
themselves after the discomforts of the tempest. 
Among them are the two ladies. The veil left 
on the table in the boat-house is Clara’s veil. 

And who is the man sitting on the chest, with 
the cord in his hand, looking out idly at the sea? 
The man is the only cheerful person in the ship's 
company. In other words, John Want. 

Still reposing on the chest, our friend who 
never grumbles is surprised by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a sailor at the boat-house door. 

**Look sharp with your work, there, John 
Want,” says the saijor; ‘‘ Lieutenant Crayford 
is just coming in to look after you.” 

With this warning the messenger disappears 
again. John Want rises with a groan, turns the 
chest up on one end, and begins to fasten the 
cord round it. The ship's cook is not a man to 
look back on his rescue with the feeling of un- 
mitigated satisfaction which animates his com- 
panions in trouble. On the contrary, he is un- 

ly disposed to regret the North Pole. 

“Tf Thad only known”—thus runs the train 
of thought in the mind of John Want—‘‘if I 
had only known before I was rescued that I was 
to be brought to this place, I believe I should 
have preferred staying at the North Pole. I was 
very happy keeping up every body’s spirits at the 
North Pole. ‘Taking one thing with another, I 
think I must have been very comfortable at the 
North Pole—if I had only known it. Another 
man in my place might be inclined to say that this 
Newfoundiand boat-house was rather a sloppy, 
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migh 
petual Newfoundland fogs, perpetual Newfound- 
jand cod-fish, and perpetual Newfoundland 

We have some very nice bears at the North Pole. 
Never mind! it’s all one to me—J don’t grum- 

‘¢ Have you done cording that box ?” 

This time the voice is a voice of 
the man at the doorway is Lieutenant Cra 
himself. John Want answers his officer in his 
own cheerful way : 

‘I’ve done it as well as I can, Sir; buat the 
damp of this ao is beginning to tell upon our 
very ropes. I say nothing about our lungs—I 
only say our ropes.” 

Crayford answers sharply. He seems to have 
lost his former relish for the humor of John 
Want. 

**Pooh! To look at your wry face, one would 
think that our rescue from the Arctic regions was 
a downright misfortune. You deserve to be sent 
back again.” 

**T could be just as cheerful as ever, Sir, if I 
was sent back again. I hope I’m thankful; 
but I don’t like to hear the North Pole ran 
down in such a fishy place as this. It was very 
clean and snowy at the North Pole, and it’s very 
damp and sandy here. Do you never miss — 
bone soup, Sir? Jdo. It mightn’t have 
strong, but it was very hot, and the cold seem- 
ed to give it a kind of meaty flavor as it went 
down. Was it you that was a-coughing so long 
last night, Sir? I don’t presume to say an 
thing against the air of these latitudes, but 
should be glad to know it wasn’t you that was 
a-coughing so hollow. Would you be so oblig- 
ing as just to feel the state of these ropes with 
the ends of your fingers, Sir? You can > am them 
afterward on the back of my jacket.” 

** You ought to have a stick laid on the back 
of your jacket. Take that box down to the boat 
directly. You croaking vagabond! You would 
have grumbled in the Garden of Eden !” 

The philosopher of the Expedition was not a 
man to be silenced by referring him to the Gar- 
den of Eden. Paradise itself was not perfect to 
John Want. 

**T hope I could be cheerful any where, Sir,” 
said the ship’s cook. ‘* But you mark my words, 
there must have been a deal of troublesome work 
with the flower beds in the Garden of Eden.” 

Having entered that unanswerable protest, 
John Want shouldered the box, and dgfted 
drearily out of the boat-house. 

Left by himself, Crayford looked at his watch, 
and called to a sailor outside. 

** Where are the ladies?” he asked. 

** Mrs. Crayford is coming this way, Sir. She 
was just behind you when you came in.” 

“Ts Miss Burnham with her?” 

**No, Sir; Miss Burnham is down on the 
beach with the passengers. I heard the young 
lady asking after you, Sir.” 

**Asking after me?” Crayford considered 
with himself as he repeated the words. He add- 
ed, in lower and graver tones, ‘‘ You had better 
tell Miss Burnham you fiave seen me here,” 

The man made his salute and went out. Cray- 
ford took a turn in the boat-house. 

Rescued from death in the Arctic wastes, and 
reunited to a beautiful wife, the lieutenant look- 


barrassed and distressed not Crayford only, but 
the officers of the Expedition as well, by the man- 
ner in which she questioned them on the subject 
of Francis Aldersley and Richard Wardour. 
She had shown no signs of dismay or despair 
when she heard that no news had been received 
of the two missing men. She had even smiled 
sadly to herself when Crayford (out of —- 
sionate regard for her) declared that he his 
comrades had not given up the hope of seeing 
Frank and Wardour yet. It was only when the 
lieutenant had expressed himself in those terms, 
and when it was tone that eo subject 
had been dismissed, that Clara startled every 
one present by announcing that she had some- 
thing still to say in relation to Frank and War- 
dour which not been said yet. Though she 
spoke guardedly, her next words revealed suspi- 
cions of foul play lurking in her mind—exactly 
reflecting similar suspicions lurking in Crayford’s 
mind—which so distressed the lieutenant, and so 
surprised his comrades, as to render them quite 
incapable of answering her. The warnings of 
the storm which shortly afterward broke over the 
vessel were then visible in sea and sky. Cray- 
food sande thaun Aipvomenss toe chougtly lensing 
the cabin in which the conversation had taken 
place. His brother officers, profiting by his ex- 
ample, pleaded their duties on deck, and follow- 
* ed him out. 

On the next day, and the next, the tempest 
still raged, and the passengers were not able to 
leave their state-rooms. But now, when the 
weather had moderated, and the ship had anch- 
ored—now, when officers and passengers alike 
were on shore, with leisure time at their dispos- 
al, Clara had opportunities of returning to the 
subject of the lost men, and of asking questions 
in relation to them, which would make it impos- 
sible for Crayford to plead an excuse for not an- 


swering her. How was he to meet those ques- ° 


tions? How could he still keep her in ignorance 
of the truth ? 

These were the reflections which now troubled 
Crayford, and which presented him, after his res- 
cue, in the strangely inappropriate character of a 
depressed and anxious man. His brother offi- 
cers, as he well knew, looked to him to take the 
chief responsibility. Ighe declined to accept it, 
he would instantly rm the horrible suspicion 
in Clara’s mind. The emergency must be met; 
but how to meet it—at once honorably and mer- 





cifully—was more than Crayford could tell. He 

was still lost in his own gloomy thoughts when 

his wife entered the boat-house. Turning to 

look at her, he saw his own perturbations and 

plainly reflected in Mrs. Crayford’s face. 

‘* Have you seen any thing of Clara?” he ask- 
the beach ?” 


She was firmly persuaded, William, that they 
would come together when the Expedition left 
England. And she had read in of Arctic 
travel of men left — their comrades on 
the march, and of men adrift on icebergs. With 
her mind full of these images and forebodings, 
she saw Frank and Wardour (or dreamed of 
them) in one of her attacks of trance. I was by 
her side; I heard what she said at the time. 
She warned Frank that Wardour had discovered 
the truth. She called out to him, ‘ While you 
can stand, keep with the other men, Frank !'” 

**Good God!” cried Crayford; ‘‘I warned 
him myself, almost in those very words, the 
last time I saw him!” 

**Don't acknowledge it, William. Keep her 
in ignorance of what yon have just told me. She 
will not take it for what it is—a startling coinci- 
dence, and nothing more. She will accept it as 
positive confirmation of the faith, the miserable 
superstitious faith, that is in her. So long as 
you don’t actually know that Frank is dead, and 
that he has died by Wardour’s hand, deny what 
she says—mislead her for her own sake—dispute 
all her conclusions as I disputethem. Help me 
to raise her to the better and nobler belief in the 
mercy of God!” She and looked round 
nervously at the doorway. ‘‘ Hush!” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘DoasI told you. Clara is here.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Cara stopped at the doorway, looking back- 
ward and forward distrastfully between the hus- 
band and wife. Entering the boat-house, and 
approaching Crayford, she took his arm, and led 
him away a few steps from the place in which 
Mrs. Crayford was i 


“There is no storm now, and there are no 


with the faint sad smile which it wrang Cray- 
ford’s heart to see. ‘* You are Lucy’s husband, 
and you have an interest in me for Lucy's sake. 


Don’t shrink on that account from giving me 
pain: I can bear pain. Friend and brother, 
will you believe that I have courage enough to 
hear the worst? Will you promise not to de- 
ceive me about Frank ? 
ara ase el yc 
ing in » shook Crayford’s self-pos- 
session at the outset. He answered her in' the 
worst manner—he answered evasively. 
‘* My dear Clara,” he said, ‘‘ what have I done 
that you should me of deceiving you ?” 
She looked him searchingly in the face, then 
with renewed distrust at Mrs, Crayford. 
was & moment of silence. Before any of 
et one es 
one ra 8 broth- 
er fA wed by two sailors carrying a ham- 
Cra: instantly dropped 
welcome 


opportunity 
of speaking of other things. 
“ instructions from the ship, Steventon ?” 
ing the officer. 


he approaching X 

‘* Verbal instructions only,” Steveriton replied. 
‘The ship will sail with the flood-tide. We 
shall fire a gun to collect the people, and send 
another boat ashore. In the mean time here 
are some refreshments for the passengers. The 
ship is in a state of confusion; the ladies will eat 
their luncheon more comfortably here,” 

Hearing this, Mrs. Crayford took her oppor- 
tanty of Shanes ye See 

**Come, my dear,” she said, ‘‘Let us lay 
the cloth before the gentlemen come in.” 

Clara was too seriously bent on attaining the 
object which she had in view to be silenced in 
that way. ‘‘I will hye Rye directly,” she an- 
swered, then crossed room and addressed 
herself to the officer whose name was Steventon. 

**Can spare me a few minutes ?” she ask- 
ed. ‘I have something to say to you.” 

“T am entirely at your service, Miss Buarn- 


have cautioned him. His discretion is to be 
depended on.” 

Clara beckoned to Crayford to return to her. 

‘*] will not keep you long,” she said. ‘‘I will 
promise not to distress Mr. Steventon. Young 
as I am, you shall both find that I am capable 
of self-control. I won't ask you to go back to 
the story of your past sufferings. I only want 
to be sure that I am right about one thing—I 
mean about what happened at the time when the 
exploring party was dispatched in search of help. 
As I understand it, you cast lots among your- 
selves who was to go with the party and who 
was to remain behind. Frank cast the lot to 
go.” She paused, shuddering. ‘‘ And Richard 
Wardour,” she went on, “cast the lot to remain 
behind. On your honor, as officers and gentle- 
men, is this the truth ?” 

“On my honor,” Crayford answered, ‘‘it is 
the truth.” 





“On my honor,” Steventon repeated, ‘‘ it is 
the truth.” 

She looked at them, carefully considering her 
next words before she spoke again: 

** You both drew the lot to stay in the huts,” 
she said, addressing Crayford and Steventon, 
“and you are both here. Richard Wardour 
drew the lot to stay, and Richard Wardour is 
not here. How does his name come to be with 
Frank’s on the list of the missing ?” 

The question was a dangerous one to answer. 
Steventon left it to Crayford to reply. Once 
again he answered evasively. 

**Tt dvesn’t follow, my dear,” he said, ‘that 
the two men were missing together because their 
names happen to come together on the list.” 

Clara instantly drew the inevitable conclusion 
from that ill-considered reply. 

** Frank is missing from the y of relief,” 
she said. ‘*Am I to soheunenl Si Wardour 
is missing from the huts ?” 

Both Crayford and Steventon hesitated. Mrs. 
Crayford cast one indignant look at them, and 
told the necessary lie without a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

** Yes!” she said. 
x hats.” 

uickly as she had spoken, she had still spoken 
too late. Clara had noticed the momentary hes- 
itation on the part of the two officers. She turn- 
ed to Steventon. 

‘“*T trust to your honor,” she said, quietly. 
**Am I right or wrong in believing that Mrs. 
Crayford is mistaken ?” 

She had addressed herself to the right man of 
the two. Steventon had no wife present to ex- 
ercise authority over him. Steventon, put on 
his honor, and fairly forced to say something, 
owned the truth. Wardour had replaced an of- 
ficer whom accident had disabled from accompa- 
nying the party of relief, and Wardour and Frank 
were missing together. 

Clara looked at Mrs. Crayford. 

** You hear?” she said. ‘It is you who are 
mistaken; not I. What you call ‘ Accident,’ 
what I call ‘ Fate,’ brought Richard Wardour 
and Frank together as members of the same Ex- 
pedition, after all.” Without waiting for a re- 

ly, she again turned to Steventon, and surprised 
im by changing the painful subject of the con- 
versation of her own accord. 

**Have you been in the Highlands of Scot- 
land ?” she asked. 

“*T have never been in the Highlands,” the 
lieutenant replied. 

“*Have you ever read in books about the 
of such a thingas ‘ the Second-sight?’” 

“ee es.” 


**Do you believe in the Second-sight ?” 

Steventon politely declined to commit himself 
to a direct reply. 

**T don’t know what I might have done if I 
had ever been in the Highlands,” he said. ‘* As 
it is, I have had no opportunities of giving the 
subject any serious consideration.” 

(To BE ConTINUED.] 


“* Wardour is missing from 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 27.—Seventeenth Sunday afer Trinity. 
Tuesday, 29.—St. Michael and all 
Wednesday, 30.—National ' Congregational Council, 
New Haven. 
OCTOBER. 

Sunday, 4.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 6.—Annual Meeting of the A, B.C. F. M., 
Rutland, Vermont. 

Wednesday, 7.—Triennial Convention of the Protest- 
ant E Church, New York, 

Sunday, 11.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 18.—St. Lake the Evangelist; Twentieth 


Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, 
Wednesday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 


On the 16th of September the third Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Illinois was elected by the 
Diocesan Convention to fill the place of the late 
Bishop WuiTeHouse. The choice fell upon the 
Rev. Grorce F. Seymovr, D.D., Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York. Dr. De Koven, of Wis- 
consin, and Dr. Huntrxeron, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, were also candidates. The name of 
the former was withdrawn, and on the second 
ballot Professor Seymour received thirty-four 
clerical and thirty-two lay votes. Su uently 
the nomination was made unanimous. Dr. Szy- 
mour is classed as a High 


The American Unitarian Association have un- 
dertaken to offer a copy of Caannine’s works 
as a gift to every settled minister in America. 
The association, in announcing their Par 
say of their great representative: ‘‘ By the 
world he is coming to be recognized as one of 
the foremost of American writers, a leadi 
champion of religious and political freedom, o 
education and philanthropy, a devoted advocate 
of Christianity, yet superior to sect, a seeker for 
truth, and a lover of mankind, whose grand ut- 
terance and noble character are alike the signal 
illustration of liberal eer, The occa- 
sion of this extraordinary act of liberality is the 
completion of the fiftieth year of the existence 
of the society. 





The Adventists, who usually hold a camp- 
meeting at Alton Bay, New Hampshire, have 
divided” within a year past. The new party call 
themselves “‘ Timists ;” they have fixed for the 
date of the end of the world May 1, 1875. 





The conflict between the order of Freemasons 
and the Roman Catholic Church has broken out 
in this country. According to the Catholic Re- 
view, of this city, a Mason in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, on the approach of death, sought reconcilia- 
tion with theChure by the abjuration of Mason- 
ry. After his death his Masonic brethren deter- 





mined to bury him with the ceremonies of their 
order in the Catholic cemetery, where Hickry 
owned a lot. This was done against the protest 
of the priest. The affair has created a discussion 
in the papers between Colonel R. N. Tompson, 
formerly a member of Congress, and Father Le- 
SEN, the priest. . 


The Warren Baptist Association of Rhode Isl- 
and, one of the oldest in the country, has recog- 
nized open-communion churches. Last year it 
met with the Calvary Church of Westerly, and 
elected an open communionist, the Rev. CHARLES 
H. Ma.ooutm, D.D., Moderator. This year it 
met with the Second Church of Newport, also 
open communionist. The session was entirely 
harmonious. 








The death is announced of Mar YouANan, the 
well-known Nestorian bishop. He was one of 
the first of the natives to welcome Dr. Pergins 
to Urumiyab, Persia. For many years he was 
an active co-worker with the missionaries at 
this station, which was the seat of his see. In 
1842 he accompanied Dr. Perkins to the Unit- 
ed States, and preached in various Protestant 
churehes. After his burial, according to the 
custom of the country, the whole company re- 
turned to his house and partook of refreshments, 
the number of people being about fifteen hun- 





The National Congregational Council, which 
meets at New Haven, September 30, will be 
opened with a sermon by Dr. R. 8. Srorrs. 
Papers will be read by Dr. Dwinxext, of Califor- 
nia, on the fellowship of the Churches; by Dr. 
Cxiark, of Boston, on the Congregational for- 
eign missions; by President Smiru, of Dart- 


mouth, on the state of religion in colleges; by 
the Hon. H. P. Haven, of New London, on Sun- 
day-schools, city missions, etc. ; by the Rev. Dr. 


Eppy, of Michigan, on the reasons for hoping 
for an immediate general outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost; and by President Farkcurip, of 
Oberlin, upon the character essential to the re- 
= gay which will influence the American peo- 
= Other speakers are expected to address 
e Council, including Rev. Mr. Muxkay, of 
ton, Rev. Mr. Beaxp, of Syracuse, Rev. C. 
¥ Gocnante of Missouri, and Dr. Cox, of New 
or. 





The Universalist General Convention com- 
menced its session on Tuesday, September 15, 
at Dr. Cuapm’s church, in this city. The 
treasurer reported the receipts of the year to 
be $15,834, expenditures $16,591. Other obliga- 
tions increase the deficiency to $2500. The 
Murray fund now amounts t*$120,901; it is 
intended to increase it to $200,000. The follow- 
ing appropriations were voted for the ensuing 
year: 





For books and blanks for statietical records, 800 
For incidental ae including mission- 
ary boxes, — SEED avsneesccescanenene 1 

PSNI GEE cc cc cccccccccccccceses 1200 
~ The Board of Trustees recommended the adop- 
tion of some plan by which the zeal and activity 
of Christian women can be made more available. 
The time of assembling the Convention was 
changed to the Wednesday preceding the fourth 
Sunday in October. During the session a tele- 
graphic dispatch was received from the Unita- 
rian National Conference at Saratoga containing 
a cordial greeting. A friendly answer was at 
once returned. 

The Sixth Biennial Conference of the Unitari- 
ans of the United States was opened in Saratoga 
Wednesday, September 16. About a thousand 
— are stated to have been present at the 

rstsession. Judge E. R. Hoar presided. Rev. 
E. E. Haz read the report of the Council of 
Ten, which transacts all business occurring be- 
tween the biennial meetings. He spoke of an 
invitation to them from the Protestant Verein 
of Germany to send delegutes to their Confer- 
ence, which meets next week, and suggested the 
compilation of a register of the liberal Churches 
of the world. The Church was reported to be in 
a good financial condition, but the receipts dur- 
ing the last year had greatly fallen off. This 
caused considerable discussion. Friendly greet- 
ings were exchanged with the Universalist Con- 
vention in session in New York. According to 
their Year-Book, the Unitarians have 358 socie- 
ties and 398 ministers. The Conference closed 
Friday, September 18. 


_—- 


Mary Howrrr exposes in the Leisure Hour 
the scandalous falsehoods told by the prieste to 
the simple peasantry of Europe of the impris- 
onment of the Pope. In the Austrian Tyrol, 
where the Howrrts spend thefr summers, the 
people believe that the Holy Father endures 
all the miseries of a rigorous captivity. “At 
Antwerp,” says Mrs. How:rr, “one Sunday a 

reacher, having painted in most vivid colors 
the maltreatment, the sufferings, the imprison- 
ment of the head of the Church, cried out, 
* How is it possible to deny all this when here is 
the straw on which lies in chains the Holy Fa- 
ther? At these words the whole congregation 
burst into sobbing and weeping, and, rushing 
forward to the priest, secured for themselves 
little bundles of the straw, which he sold at half 
a franc a bundle. Almost all the parish priests 
se.. these, and it is said that half of the money 
oes to the Vatican. But this is not all. At 

hent they sell photographs in which is repre- 
sented the Pope, in chains, looking out from be- 
tween strong iron bars from a little dismal cell, 
a liere standing guard over him with his 
musket. This photograph, the priests say, was 
taken from the life, therefore it can not be false, 
and there is shown the Holy Father suffering ia 
one of the most horrible dungeons of Rome. 
These photographs are sold to the.members of 
the Catholic Association at half a franc each, 
and to other people at one francandahalf. The 
half of this money goes to St. Peter's. eell 
thousands of cones The one I procured. 
the number 45, of the ninth series. It ie a 
singular fact that the Pope at the present time 
has never for years been so well health as 
now, never so merry or so free. Hundreds of 
people, both Catholics and Protestants, see him 
every week—almost daily—in his luxurious pal- 
i of joke and lively repartee, as is Lis 
won 
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to see how | 


afterward enlarged to a volume, but the author |The Baconian theory received the support of 


simply extended her first arguments without 
adding a single new item of proof, and the sub- 
ject gradually dropped out of sight, greatly to 
the relief of sensible people: Miss Bacon vis- 
ited England in the prosecution of her inquiries, 


j} and tried to obtain permission to have SuHaxks- 


PEARR’s tomb opened, in the hope of finding 
therein documentary evidence of her theory. Her 
request was of course refused. It is a little sin- 
gular that simultaneously with the publication 
of Miss Bacon’s essay a bock appeared in Lon- 


very able minds both in England and this coun- 
try. It found a firm believer in the late Lord 
PALmerston, who used to maintain that Bacon 
wrote the plays, and passed them off under the 
name of an actor for fear of compromising his 
professional prospects and philosophic gravity, 
actors and play-writers being in rather low re- 
pute in his time. But the most ponderous and 
perhaps the most ingenious contribution to the 
literature of this controversy was furnished by the 
Hon. Natuanret Hoimes, of Cambridge, Mas- 


don, written by a Mr. Smrra, on the same the- | sachusetts, who, in 1866, published an octavo 


ory. Each author appears to have written in 
complete ignorance of the other's speculations. 


volume of 600 pages, in which he sought to 
prove the claim made for Bacon. The work 
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made but little impression, either in England or 
this country, and had sunk entirely out of sight, 
when attention was again called to it and to 
the general subject by an interesting ‘article in a 
late number of Fraser's Magazine, which gave a 
very readable analysis of the author's argument. 
The book seeks to ground the belief in the the- 
ory that Bacon and not SHAKSPEARE wrote the 
plays upon scientific rather than circumstantial 
evidence. 
gist of the argument is that SHAKSPEARE, & man 
of little school learning. could not have written 
plays abounding with evidemee of familiarity 
with husbandry, farming, gardening, and do- 
mestic economy, military and nautical affairs, 
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ment that the best method of teaching history | fancy that flashes through the comedies of | of a play-writer, 


was by means of the drama, and on the circum- | SHAKsPEARE. Surely some trace of these traits 
stance that the gaps in Bacon’s fragmentary | must have appeared had he possessed them. 
history of Englaud are exactly filled by Suaxs- | Bacon’s acknowledged verse—for he wrote what 
Peare’s plays, while what Smakspeare has | he considered poetry—is of the dreariest kind. 
omitted is found in the history. Judge Hotmes | Here and there may be found a vigorous line 
addueces in support of the theory a number of | and felicitous expression, but these only serve to 
parallelisms in thought and expression which | set the rest in a still worse light. ‘The great 
occur in the dramas and in Bacon’s works. philosopher cuts a sorry figure when he ‘‘ drops 

On the other hand, those who support the Ba- | into poetry.” It is rather too much to be asked 
conian theory overlook the all-important fact | to believe that Bacow would allow his name to 
that in all Bacon’s acknowledged works there is | go down to posterity as the author of wretched 
not a single trace ef the poetic and creative fac- | doggerel, and not assert his claim to the ‘‘ Son- 
ulty, not a trace of imagination, which is the | nets,” if they were his and not SHAKSPEARE’s ; 
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there was no degradation in| such fruit as we see displayed in his works.” -¥¢ 
is unfortunate for the ‘‘ Baconians” that after 
SHAKSPEARE died the muse of Bacon produced 
no more dramas. Was Suakspecne the only 
man in England whom he could trust in carry- 
ing out the deception ? 

A lively interchange of views in the colamns 
of a daily contemporary has reviyed interest :in 
learned Sl...kspearean scholar, Mr. Forness, has | this discussion, the humorous side of which is 
well said, ‘Who shall define the limits of the | presented in our illustration on page 824. Our 
powers of assimilation possessed by so great | large engraving represents the youthful SmHaKs- 
a genius? A stray hint, a passing allusion, | pearg before the justices on the charge of poach- 
dropped in conversation by the learned men of | ing. He has apparently beea caught in the act, 
the time at meetings on social evenings at the | and the evidence of his misdemeanor lies before 


writing sonnets. 

But, arter all is said, it is impossible to get 
over the fact that SHAKSPEARK’s contemporaries | 
knew and acknowledged him to be the author of 
the plays that bear his name. It is indeed dif- 
ficult to explain the vast and comprehensive 
knowledge evinced by the dramatist ; but, as the 


soul of poetry, none of that play of hnmor and | for though opprobrium might attach to the name | ‘Mermaid,’ may have been sufficient to bear | him in the shape of the dead deer. 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taxen at Tax Foon,” “To THE Brrren 
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CHAPTER XXXV. is 
‘* AH, LOVE, THERE IS NO BETTER LIFE THAN 
THIS.” 


Jostrxa bad made a success at the Royal Al- 
bert Theatre. ‘The newspapers were tolerably 
unanimous in their verdict. The more esthetic 
and critical journals even gave her their approv- 
al, which was a kind of cachet, The public, 
always straightforward and single-minded in 
their expression of satisfaction, had no doubt 
about her. She was accepted at once as one of 
the most popular and promising young actresses 
of the day—natural yet artistic, free from all 
trick, unaffected, modest, yet with the impulsive 
boldness of a true artist, who forgets alike her- 
self and her audience in the unalloyed delight 
of her art. 

A success so unqualified gave the girl extreme 
pleasure, and elevated Mathew Elgood to a re- 
xion of bliss which he had never before attained. 
For the first time in bis life he found himself 
supplied with ample means for the gratification 
of desires which, at their widest, came within a 
narrow limit. The manager of the Royal Albert 
Theatre had made haste to be liberal, lest other 
managers, ever on the watch for rising talent, 
should attempt to lure Justina to their boards by 
offers of larger reward. He sprang his terms at 
once from the weekly three guineas, which Math- 
ew hid gladly accepted at the outset, to double 
that amount, and promised further increase if 
Miss Elgood’s second part were as successful as 
the first. 

‘* With a very young actress one can never be 
sure of one’s ground,” he said, diplomatically. 
**The part in No Cards just fits your daughter. 
I've no idea what she may be in the general run 
of business. I’ve seen so many promising first 
appearances lead to nothing.” 

** My daughter has had experience and tuition 
from an experienced actor, Sir,” replied Math- 
ew with dignity. ‘‘She has a perfect knowl- 
edge of her art, and the more you call upon her 
the better stuff you will get from her. Such a 
part as that in No Cards is a mere bagatelle 
for her. Fits her, indeed! It fits her too well, 
Sir. Her genius has no room to expand in it.” 

Six guineas—by no means a large income in 
the eyes of a paterfamilias with a wife, and a 
servant or two, and a nestful of small children 
to provide for, to say nothing of the rent of the 
nest to pay—-seemed wealth to Mr. E . 

whose ideas of luxury were bounded by a Blooms- 
bury lodging, a hot dinner every day, and his 
glass of gin-and-water mixed with a liberal hand. 
He expanded himself in this new sunshine, 
passed his leisure in spelling through the daily 


papers, escorting his daughter to and from the 
theatre, and hanging about the greenroom, where 
he told anecdotes of Macready, bragged of Jus- 
tina’s talents when she was oat of the room, 
and made himself generally agreeable, 

That Bloomsbury lodging of Mr. Elgood’s, 
though located in the shabbier quarter of that 


extensive parish, seemed curiously near that high- 
ly respectable street where Humphrey Clissold 


had his handsome first-floor chambers, so little 
account did Mr. Clissold make of the distance 
between the two domiciles. He was always 


dropping in at Mr. Elgood’s, bringing Justina 
fresh flowers from the glades of Covent Garden, 


or a new book or some new music. She had 
improved her knowledge of that delightful art 
during the last two years, and now played and 


sang sweetly, with taste and expression that 
charmed the poet. 

Before Justina had been many weeks at the 
Albert Theatre it became an established fact 
that Mr. Clissold was to drink tea with Miss El- 
good every afternoon. The gentle temptations 
of the kettle-drum, which he had resisted so 
bravely in Eton Square, beguiled him here in 
Bloomsbury, thongh the simple feast was held on 
a second floor, with a French mechanic working 
sedulously at his trade below. Many an hour 
did Humphrey Clissold waste in careless, happy 
talk in that second-floor sitting-room, with its 
odor of stale tobacco, its shabby, old-fashioned 
furniture, its all-pervading air of poverty and 
commonness. ‘The room was glorified for him 
somehow, as he sat by the sunny window sipping 
an infusion of congou and pekoe out of a blue 
delf tea-cup. 

One day it struck him suddenly that Justina 
ought to have prettier tea-cups, and a few days 
afterward there arrived a set of curious old drag- 
on-china cups and saucers. He had not gone to 
a china shop, like a rich man, and ordered the 
newest and choicest ware that Minton’s factory 


had produced. But he had walked half over 
London, and peered into all manner of obscure 
dens in the broker's shop line, till he found some- 
thirig to please him. Old red and blue sprawl- 
ing monsters of the crocodile species on thinnest 


opalescent porcelain, cups and saucers that had 
been hoarded find cherished by ancient house- 


keepers, only surrendered when all that life can 
cling to slipped from death’s dull hand. The old 
fragile pottery pleased him beyond measure, and 
he carried the cups and saucers off to a cab, 
packed in a basket of paper shavings, and took 
them himself to Justina, 

**T don't suppose they’re worth very much 
nowadays, when Oriental china is at @discount,” 


he said; ‘and they cost me the merest trifle. 
But I thought you'd like them.” 

Justina was enraptured. Those old cups and 
saucers were the first present that she had ever 


‘received—the first actual gift bestowed out of 





z 
. double-columned volume yonder, from the old 





regard for her pleasure which she could count 
in all her life, except the same donor’s offerings 
of books and music. 

** How good of you!” she said, more than 
once, and with a look worth three times as many 
words. Humphrey laughed at her delight. 

**Tt was worth m perambulation of London 
to see you so pl he said. 

** What! did you take so much trouble to get 
aad 


‘*T walked a good long way. The only merit 
my offering has is that I took some pains to find 
it. Iam nota rich man, you know, Justina.” 

He called her by her Christian name always, 
with a certain brotherly freedom that was not 
unpleasant to either. 

** T am so glad of that!” she exclaimed, naively. 

**Glad I’m not rich? Why, that’s scarce 
friendly, Justina.” 

“Isn't it? But . you were rich 7 Sa 
come to see us so often, perhaps. ch peo, 
have such hosts of friends.” 

** Yes, Croesus has generally a widish circle— 
not the best people, ibly, but plenty of them, 
But I don’t think all the wealth of the Indies— 
the peacock throne of the great Mogul, and so 
on—would make any difference in my desire to 
come here. No, Justina, were the chief of the 
Rothschilds to transfer his balance to my ac- 
count to-morrow, I should drop in all the same 
for my afternoon refresher as regularly as five 
o'clock struck.” 

‘They had talked of literature and ,» and 
fully discussed that new poet whose book Justina 
had wept over; but by no word had Humphrey 
hinted at his identity with the writer. He liked 
to hear her speculate upon that unknown poet— 
wondering what he was like—setting up her ideal 
image of him. One day he made her describe 
what manner of man she imagined the author of 
a Life Picture ; but she found it difficult to re- 
duce her fancies to words. 

**T can not compliment you on the clearness 
of your delineation,” he said. ‘‘I haven't yet 
arrived at the faintest notion of your ideal poet. 
If you could compare him to any one we know 
it might help me out. Is he like Mr. Flittergilt, 
the dramatist ?” 

“* Mr. Flittergilt!” she cried, contemptaously— 
** Mr. Flittergilt, who is always making bad puns, 
and talking of his own successes, and telling us 
that clever remark he made yesterday !” 

“Not like Flittergilt ? Has he any resem- 
blance to me, for instance ?” 

Justina laughed and shook her head—a very 
positive shake, 

**No; you are too light-hearted for a poet. 
You take life too easily. You seem too happy.” 

“In your presence, Justina, You never see 
me in my normal condition,” remonstrated 
Humphrey, laughing. 

**No, I can not fancy the author of that poem 
at all like you. He is a man who has suffered.” 

Humphrey sighed. 

** And you think I have never suffered ?” 

**He must be a man who has loved a false } 
and foolish woman, and who has been stung to 
the quick by remorse for his own weakness.” 

** Ah, we are all of us weak once in our lives, 
and apt to be deceived, Justina. Happy the 
man who knows no second weakness, and is not 
twice deceived !” 

He said this gravely enough for poet and 
thinker. Justina looked at him with a puzzled 
ey diff 

** Now you seem quite a different person,” she 
said. ‘*I could aa fancy you capable of 
being a poet. I know there are glimpses of po- 
etry in your talk sometimes.” 

** When I talk to you, Justina. Some people 
have an influence that is almost inspiration. All 
manner of bright thoughts come to me when you 
and I are together.” 

“That can not be true,” she said. ‘It is you 
who bring the bright thoughts to me. Consider 
how ignorant I am, and how much you know— 
all the great world of poetry, of which so many 
doors are barred against me. You read Goethe 
and Schiller. You go into that solemn temple 
where the Greek poets live in their strange old 
world, When you took me to the Museum the 
other y you pointed out all the statues, and 
talked of them as familiarly as if they had been 
the statues of your own friends; while I, who 
have hardly a school-girl’s knowledge of French, 
can not even read that Alfred de Musset of whom 
you talk so much.” 

**You know the language in which Shaks- 
peare wrote. You have all that is noblest and 
grandest in human literature in your hand when 

ou take up that calf-bound, closely printed, 


Chiswick press. I think an English writer who 
never read any thing beyond his Bible and Shaks- 
peare would have a nobler style than the man of 
widest reading who had not those two books in 
his heart of hearts, Other poets are poets. That 
one man was the God of poetry. But we will 
read some of De Musset’s poems together, Justi- 
na, and I will teach you something more than a 
school-girl’s French.” 

After this it became an established thing for 
Humphrey and Justina to read together for an 
hour or so, just as it was an established thing for 
Humphrey to drop in at tea-time. He made his 
selections from De Musset discreetly, and then 
passed on to Victor Hugo; and thus that more 
valuable part of education which begins when a 
school-girl has been “ finished” was not wanting 
to Justina. Never was a pupil brighter or more 
uaa never master more interested in his 
work. 

Mathew Elgood looked on, not unapprovingly. 
In the first place, he was a man who took life 
lightly, and always held to the Gospel text about 
the day and the evil thereof. He had ascer- 
tained from good-natured Mr. Flittergilt that 
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the kind of beauty to take the world by storm ; 
and this success of hers may be only a 
the pan. I haven't much confidence in the du- 
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Elgood 

Ha ’s ideas upon this subject. 

wire hard thing for a man when he ontlives 
his generation,” he remarked, plaintively, one Sun- 
day evening when Hum had in and 
found the comedian alone, Justina not having yet 
returned from evening service at St. Pancras. 
**Here am I, in the prime of life, with all my 
faculties in their fall vigor, laid up in port, as 
es Ss 2 See 8 ee ee 

Tom Bowling, actually dependent upon 

industry ofa girl! There’s something degrading 
in the idea. If it were not for Justina, I’d accept 
an engagement for the heavies at the lowest slum 
in London, roar my vitals out in three pieces a 
night, rather than eat the bread of dependence. 
But Justina won't have it. ‘I want you to bring 
me home from the theatre of a night, father,’ she 
says. And that’s an argument I can’t resist. 
The sueet of Landen at no plneb Soe aageeaned: 
ed innocence after dark, and cabs are an expen- 
sive luxury. Yet it’s a bitter thing to consider 
that if Justina were to marry, I should have to 


go to the work-house.” 
** Hardly, if she married an honest man, Mr. 
Elgood,” replied Humphrey. ‘* No honest man 


would take your daughter away from you with- 
out making some provision for your future.” 
‘*Well, I have looked at it in that light,” 
said Mathew, reflectively, as if the question had 
thus dimly presented itself before him. ‘‘ I think 
an honest man wouldn’t feel it quite the right 
thing to take away my bread-winner, and leave 
me to § my declining days in want and mis- 
ery. Yet, as Shakspeare has it, ‘ Age is unnec- 


essary.’ ‘Su uous lags the veteran on the 
stage.’ ‘ Zo have done is to hang 
“* Quite out of like a rusty mail, 
monumental Wied 


** Be assured, Mr. Elgood, that if your daugh- 
ter marries a man who really loves her, your age 
will not be uncared for.” 

“T do not-wish to be a burden upon my child,” 
pursued the actor, tearfully. 

His second tumbler of gin-and-water was near- 
ly emptied by this time. 

‘*A hundred and four pounds per annum— 
two pounds a week—secured to me would give 
me all I ask of luxury; my lowly lodging, say 
in May's Court, St. Martin’s Lane, or somewhere 
between Blackfriars Bridge and the T: m 
rasher or my bloater for breakfast, my beefsteak 
for dinner, and my modest glass of gin-and-water 
hot, to soothe the tired nerves of age. ‘These, 
and an occasional ounce of tobacco, are all the 
old man craves.” 

‘* Your desires are very modest, Mr. Elgood.” 

““They are, my dear boy. I would bear the 
a a my sweet girl if I saw 

er ascend to a loftier sphere, and muy lowly 
place without repining. But I should like the 
two pounds a week made as certain as the law 
of the land would make it.” 

This ye clear declaration of A wg 
views, and having thus expressed himself, Mr. 
Elgood allowed life to slip on tly, enjoy- 
ing his comfortable little two-o'clock dinners and 
his afternoon glass of gin-and-water, and dozing 
in his easy-chair, while Humphrey and Justina 
read or talked, only waking at five o'clock, when 
the dragon tea-cups made a cheerful clatter, and 
Justina was prettily busy with the task of tea- 
ee old lodging-house sitti 

ven the common ing- ing- 
room began yao f to assume a bright home- 
like air. A vase of choice flowers, a row of 
books neatly arranged on the old-fashioned side- 
bvard, a Bohemian glass inkstand, clean muslin 
covers tacked over the faded chintz chair backs 
—small embellishments by which a woman makes 
the best of the humblest materials. The dragon- 
china tea-service was set out on the chiffonier top 
when not in use, and made the chief ornament 
of the room. Composition statuettes of Shaks- 
peare and Dante, which Humphrey had bought 
from an itinerant image-seller, adorned the 
chimney-piece, whence the landlady’s shepherd 
and shepherdess were banished. 

In a scene so humble, in a circle so narrow, 
Humphrey Clissold spent some of the happiest 
hours of his life. He remembered Cavendish 
Square sometimes with «= pang, the shadowy 
drawing-room at twilight, the flower-screened 
balcony, so pleasant a spot to linger in when the 
lamps were lighted in the square below, and the 
long vista of Wigmore Street converged to a 
glittering point, and the moon rose above the 
gloomy roof of Cavendish House, hours of hap. 





piness as unalloyed, dreams that were over, days 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


LOVE IS A THING TO WHICH WE SOON CONSENT. 


Houmpureyr Crissovp had not forgotten that 
entry in the register at Seacomb Church, and 
one afternoon, when Mathew, Justina, and he 
were cozily seated at the clumsy old lodging- 
house table drinking tea, he took occasion to re- 
fer to his rambles in Cornwall, and his explora- 
tion of the little out-of-the-way market town. 


“*T should fancy you children of must 


rather out of the line of those Non-conformist 

I saw three Dissenting chapels in the 
small town, one of them being the very building 
which was once the theatre.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Elgood, with a thoughtful 
look, ‘‘we had a bad time of it at Seacomb. 
My wife was ill, and if it hadn’t been for 
the Coates of the people we lodged with, well 


with starvation than any man cares to make. 
There’s no such touch-stone for the human heart 
as distress, and no man knows the goodness of 
his fellow-men till he has sounded the lowest 
of misery.” 

oP yon lost a child at Seacomb, did you not, 
Mr. ?” asked Humphrey. 

The comedian looked up with a startled ex- 


“ How did you know that ?” he asked. 

‘¢T was turning over the parish register, look- 
ing for another entry, when I stumbled across 
that.” 


** Why, father,” exclaimed Justina, ‘* you nev-« 
er told me that you lost a child at Seacomb. I 
did not even know I ever had a brother or sister. 
I thought I was your only child.” 

“The only one to live beyond infancy, my 
dear. Why should I trouble you with the re- 
membrance of past sorrows? We have had cares 
enough without raking up dead-and-gone griefs.” 

**Was your wife a Cornishwoman, Mr. El- 

de A or Humphrey. 

**No; she was born within the sound of Bow- 
bells, poor soul. Her father was a book-binder 
in Clerkenwell. She had a pretty voice, and a 
wonderful ear for music ; and some one told her 
she would do very well on the stage. Her home 
was dull and poor, and she felt she ought to earn 
her living somehow. So she began to act at a 
little amateur theatre near Cold Bath Fields, 
and, having a bright, pretty way with her, she 
got a good deal of notice, and was offered an en- 
gagement to play small singing parts at Sadler’s 
Wells. I was a member of the stock company 
there at the time, and her pretty little face and 
her pretty little ways turned my stupid head 
somehow, and I told myself that two salaries 
thrown into one would go further than they 
would divided, never considering that managers 
would want to strike a bargain with us—lump 
us together on the cheap—when we were mar- 

ied, or that when two people are earning no sal- 
ary it’s harder for two to live than one. Well, 
we married, and lived a hard life afterward ; but 
I was true to my poor girl, and fond of her to 
the last; and when hunger was staring us in 
the face we were not all unhappy.” 

** Justina is like her mother, I suppose,” said 
Humphrey, “as she doesn’t at all reseyble you.” 

**No,” replied Mathew; ‘‘my wife was a 

woman, but not in Justina’s style.” 
Prec What made you hit upon such an out-of- 
the-way name as Justina? Mind, I like the name 
very much, but it is a very uncommon one,” 

Mr. Elgood looked puzzled. 

**T dare say it was a fancy of my wife's,” he 
said, ‘But I really don’t recollect any thing 
about it.” 

**T’ll tell you why I ask the question,” pur- 
sued Humphrey. ‘* While I was in Cornwall, 
staying at a farm called Borcel End, I came 
across the name.” 

The comedian almost dropped his tea-cup. 

** Borcel End!” he exclaimed ; ‘* you were at 
Borcel End ?” 

**Yes. You know the place, it seems. But 
that’s hardly strange, siuce you lived so long at 
Seacomb. Did you know the Trevanards ?” 

‘*No; I only knew the farm from having it 
pointed out to me once when a friend gave me's 
drive across the moor in his dog-cart. A queer 
out-of-the-way place. What could have taken 
you there?” 

“Tt was something in the way of an adven- 
ture,” replied Humphrey; and then proceeded 
to relate his experience on that midsummer aft- 
ernoon among the Cornish bills. 

He touched lightly upon his visit to Penwyn 
Manor-house, knowing that this might be a pain- 
ful subject for Justina, But she showed a warm 
interest in his story. 

** You saw his house,” she said, ‘the old Man- 
or-house he told me about that night at Ebor- 
sham? Qh, how like the memory of a dream 
it seems when I think of it! I should like so 
much to see that placc!” ae" 

“You shall see it some day, Justina, if—if 
you will let me show it you,” said Humphrey, 
stumbling a little over the last part of the sen- 
tence. ‘It is strange that you should be twice 
associated with that remote corner of the land, 
once in your birth, a second time in poor James 
Penwyn’s devotion to you.” ; 

“Tt is very strange, Sir,” said the comedian, 
solemnly, and then with his grand Shakspearean 
manner continued, 
se things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Tham are dreamt in your philosophy.’” 


‘It was at Borcel End I heard the name of 
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Justina,” said Humphrey, going back to the sub- 
ject most interesting to him. ** There is an old 
picture there, a portrait of the present proprie- 
tor's grandmother, whose name was Justina.” 
‘Is the old grandmother living still?” asked 
Mathew, suddenly. 
‘‘ What, blind old Mrs, Trevanard? Yes, she 
is still living. But you said you did not know 
Bor cor neh ple talk about 
Only peo| 
them. Sp curious family, I fancy.” 


Manor. 

‘*T want you to describe the old place,” she 
said. ‘J can not think of it without pain. Yet 
l like to hear of it. Please tell me all about it.” 

Humphrey obeyed, and gave a detailed de- 
scription of the grave old mansion as he had 
seen it that sammer afternoon. 

‘+ How happy he would have been there!” said 
Justina. “* How bright and fair that young life 
would have been! I am not thinking of my own 
loss,” she said, as if in answer to an unspoken 
question of Humphrey’s. ‘‘I never forgot what 
you said about unequal marriages that evening 
at Eborsham, when you came in and found me 
in my grief, and spoke some hard truths to me. 
I felt afterward that you were wiser than I, that 
all you said was just and true. I should have 
been a basely selfish woman if I had taken ad- 
vantage of his foolish impulsive offer, if I had 
let the caprice of a moment give color to a life. 
But believe me, when I let myself love him I 
had no thought of his worldly wealth. It was 
his bright kind nature that drew me to him. No 
one had ever spoken to me as he spoke. No one 
had ever praised me before. It was childish love 
I gave him, perhaps, but it was true love all the 
same.” 

**T believe that, Justina. I believed it then 
when I saw you, little more than a child, so faith- 
fully sorry for my poor friend's fate. If I had 
known you better in those days I should not 
have called his love foolish. I should never 
have opposed his boyish fancy. I look back 
now at my self-assertive wisdom, and it seems 
to me a greater folly than James Penwyn’s un- 
reasoning love.” 

‘*You must not say that,” remonstrated Jus- 
tina, gently; ‘‘all that you said was spoken well 
and wisely; and if Providence had spared him, 
and if he had married me, he would have been 
ashamed of his actress-wife.” 

**T doubt it, Justina. A man must be hard 
to please who can be ashamed of you.” 

‘‘T suppose it is very wicked of me,” said 
Justina, after a brief silence, ‘‘ bat I can not 
help grudging those people their happiness in his 
house. It makes me angry when I think of that 
cousin—Mr. Charchill Penwyn—who guined so 
much by James’s death. I remember his cold, 
calm face as I saw it at the inquest. There was 
no sorrow in it.” 

‘*He could hardly be supposed to be sorry. 
He and James had seen very little of each other; 
aud James's death lifted him at a bound from 
poverty to wealth.” 

‘Yes, I can never think of him without re- 
membering that. He gainssomuch. The mur- 
derer with his bratal greed of gain little thought 
that he was helping another man to fortune—a 
man who in the evil wish may have shared his 
guilt.” 

‘* You have no right to say that, Justina.” 

“It is unjust, perhaps, but I can not be tem- 
perate when I think of James Penwyn’s murder. 
Nobody thought of interrogating the man who 
profited so much by his death. You were sus- 
pected because you were not at your inn that 
night; but no one asked where Mr. Churchill 
Penwyn spent the night of the murder.” 

‘There was no ground for suspecting him.” 

‘* There was the one fact that he was the only 
gainer by the crime. He should have been made 
to prove himself innocent. And now he is hap- 
py, proud of his usurped position.” 

‘*So far as one man can judge another man’s 
life, Churchill Penwyn seems to me completely 
happy. His wife is a woman in a thousand, and 
devoted tohim. But I shall have the pleasure of 
introducing you to her some day, perhaps, Jus- 
tina.” 

‘Do not think of such a thing. I could never 
regard Churchill Pen as a friend. I hope 
never to see him again. 

Humphrey Clissold saw that this feeling about 

James Penwyn’s successor was deeply rooted, 
and he argued the question no further. He was 
too happy in Justina’s society to dwell long upon 
discordant notes. They had so much to talk 
about, small as was the actual world in which 
they had mutual interest! Humphrey had un- 
dertaken to show all the glories of London to 
the girl whose life hitherto had been spent in 
small provincial towns. Justina had ample lei- 
sure for sight-seeing, for Mr. Flittergilt’s original 
comedy proved an honest success, and there was 
ho new piece yet in rehearsal at the Royal AJ- 
bert Theatre. Nor had Mr. Elgood, comedian, 
any prudish notions about the proprieties, which 
might have hindered his daughter's enjoyment 
f picture-galleries and museums, abbeys and 
parks. He did not care for sight-seeing him- 
‘elf; for his love of art, he confessed honestly, 
was not strong enough to counterbalance certain 
gouty symptoms in his feet, which made pro- 
longed standing a fatigue to him. 

‘Let me enjoy my pipe and my newspaper, 
and let Justina see the pictures and crockery,” 


le said, with reference to the South Kensington | 


Museum. So the two young people went about 





together as freely as if they had been brother 
and sister, and spent many a happy hour among 
the national art treasures, or in Hyde Park, in 
whose deserted alleys autumun’s first leaves were 
falling. 

Mr. Clissold went less and less to his clubs, 
and became, as it were, a dead letter in the minds 
of his friends. 

One man suggested that Clissold must be writ- 
ing a —_ Another opined that Clissold had 


in love. 
In the mean while Clissold was ly hap- 
after his own fashion. Never his mind 
more serene; never had his verse flowed 
clearer in those quiet night hours which he gave 
to the Muses; never bad the notes of his lyre 
rung out with a fuller melody. He was writing 
a poem to succeed the Life Picture, a romance 
in verse, calculated to be as popular with Mudie’s 
subscribers as his first venture had been. He 
soared to no empyrean heights of metaphysical 
speculation, but in strong melodious verse, with 
honest force and passion, told his story of hu- 
man joys and human sorrows, human loves and 
human losses. a Ei 
It pleased him to hear Justina praise the Life 
Picture, pleased him to think that he would be 
exalted in her eyes were she to know him as its 
author. But it pleased him still better to keep 
his secret, to hear her frank expression of opin- 
as, and leave her free to form her ideal fancy of 


poet. 

**The 
self alone,” he thought. 
something outside myself. I will not 
for that.” 

One Sunday, that being Justina’s only disen- 
gaged evening, Mr. Clissold led Mr. El- 
good to bring his daughter to dine with him in 
his bachelor quarters. 

**T want to show you my books,” he said to 
Justina. ‘‘ Collecting them has been my favor- 
ite amusement for the last five years, and I think 
it may interest you to see them.” 

Justina was delighted at the idea. Mr. El- 
good foresaw something special in the way of 
dinner, perhaps a bottle or two of Champagne ; 
so the invitation was accepted with pleasure. 

The ber evenings were shortening by 
this time. They dined by lamp-light, and the 
bachelor’s room, with its dark crimson curtains 
and paper, its collection of pic- 
tures, prints, bronzes, and china, looked its best 
in the mellow light of a pair of large Carcel 
lamps. ‘The inner room was lined from floor to 
ceiling with books, handsomely bound most of 
them ; for Mr. Clissold devoted all his superfiu- 
ous cash to books and book-binding. ‘To this 
stady and sanctum the adj ed for cof- 
fee and dessert, and whi a Wiel dbl emai 
justice to a bottle of old port, Humphrey show- 
ed Justina his favorite authors, and expatiated 
on the beauty of wide margins. Innocent, hap- 
py hours! yes, every whit as happy as those days 
of delusion in Cavendish Square. And all this 
time there were all manner of distinguished peo- 
oy anxious to be introduced to Miss Elgood, 

ichmond and Greenwich dinners without num- 
ber which she might have eaten had she been so 
minded, diamonds, broughams, seal-skin jackets, 
pos-dows, all the glories of existence, ready to be 

id at her feet. 

(to BE CONTINUVED.] 


prize I seek to win must be won by my- 
** My li work is 
valued 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A HIGHLY successful session of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, be- 
ing the twenty-third annual meeting, was held at 
Hartford, Connecticut, ee Lae 12, 
and continuing until the followin ednesday. 
The attendance was very full, no less than ‘ 
names having been registered. About 120 new 
members were elected. The titles of 165 papers 
were entered, although a small proportion only 
were presented before the association. 

The officers elected for the ensuing meeting, 
which is to take place at Detroit, Michigan, on 
the second Wednesday in August, 1875, are, 
President, Juiius E. Hitearp; Vice-Presidents, 
H. A. Newton, of New Haven, of Section A; J. 
W. Dawson, of Montreal, of Section B; Gen- 
eral Secretary, SAMUEL i. ScuppeR, of Bos- 
ton; Permanent Secretary, F. W. Putnam, of 
Salem ; Treasurer, W. 8. Vaux, of Philadelphia ; 
Secretary of Section A, 8. P. LanGuey, of Alle- 

hany, Pennsylvania; Secretary of Section B,N. 
§. SHaLer, of Newport, Kentucky; chairman 
of the chemical sub-section of Section A, 8. W. 
Jounson, of New Haven. 

As might have been expected, very few of the 

pers presented contained any thing new or 
Leortent, most of the — present having 
previously announced their discoveries in the 
scientific journals, without waiting for the slow 
course of time to bring round the annual meet- 
ing of the association. 

= usual, the daily papers had their represent- 

atives, and copious reports were made and pub- 
lished. By far the most complete of these, how- 
ever, was that of the New York 7ribune, which 
detailed one of its own force to do full justice 
to the occasion. A very full report, almost an- 
ticipating the official volume of proceedings, 
has already made its appearance as a Tribune 
extra. 


Nature gives a very complete description of 
the ee vent new physical laboratory of the 
University of Oxford, England, which was, on 
the 16th of June, formally presented to the uni- 
versity by the Chancellor. The ng has 
been erected under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor J. CLERK MAXWELL, and contains many 
evidences of his genius both in the arrangement 
of the building and in the apparatus installed 
therein. The external walls are two feet thick, 
the foundations being fifteen feet below the sur- 
face. The building consists principally of three 
floors, and is surmounted by a tower fifty-nine 
feet in height, and contains twenty-six large 
rooms and numerous apartments, each specially 





adapted and devoted to experiments in certain 
departments of physical science. In the mag- 
| metic room is placed the great electro -dyna- 





mometer of the British Association. The room 
used for the experiments in heat at present con- 
tains an apparatus devised by octeeor Max- 
WELL for determining the viscosity of air. The 
Ivanic battery is connected by properly insu- 
wires with the lecture-room and other 
portions of the ww 7 The battery which 
will be employed is, of course, confined in a 
room fitted onprensig thereto, and is of the style 
known as Sir WiLL1aM THomson’s tray battery. 
The lecture-room will afford accommodation for 
about one hundred and eighty students, the 
seats for the class rising at an angle of about 
thirty degrees, and three doors prov suffi- 
cient means of egress for the audience. In the 
room allotted to experiments in electricity of 
high tension, an apparatus contrived by Mr. 
Latimer CLARK has been introduced, for the 
= of keeping the air of the room dry. 
his consists of a heated copper roller, over 
which passes an endless band of flannel. The 
roller is heated by means of gas-lights within i 
which, being constantly burning, every part o 
the flannel becomes hot. The vapor which 
arises from the heated flannel is carried off by 
the current of air which supplies the burners in- 
side the roller. The flannel, when thus dried 
and cooled, passes into the open air of the room, 
where it again absorbs moisture, and thus the 
air of the room becomes so dry that the electric- 
al instruments are yng ees in a highly insu- 
la condition. he electricity passes from 
the electrical machine to the table in the lecture- 
room by insulated wires connected with the 
prime conductor of the machine. The highest 
room in the building occupies the upper por- 
tion of the tower, its floor being more than Btty 
feet above the ground. In this room will be 
placed a BuNsEN’s water-pump, the water from 
which will thus have a vertical fall of consider- 
ably more than fifty feet. This pump will be 
used to exhaust a large receiver, from which 
pipes will communicate with the different 
rooms; so that, if it be desired to exhaust the 
air from any vessel, it will only be necessary to 
connect it with one of these pipes, and turn on 
a vacuum. For a more perfect exhaustion the 
SPENGEL or other air-pump can beemployed. On 
the top of the tower will be fixed a wooden mast, 
carrying a pointed metal rod, for the | me moe of 
collecting atmospheric electricity. Among the 
apparatus kept in the laboratory may be men- 
tioned the original British Association unite of 
electrical resistance. 


A small mound in Ohio, about six feet high 
and twenty-five in diameter, was lately exam- 
ined, and nothing detected in that portion above 
the level of the soil; nor, on its entire removal, 
was any thing discovered in the way of bones 
or implements. At the level of the ground 
however, there were ashes and charcoal, and 
two feet below this a human skeleton was found, 
in a fair:state of preservation, altho the 
bones crumbled soon after being ex: to the 
air. About the neck were the remains ofa string 
of beads made of a small shell ( 
cina, Menke); and near the right hand was 
found one of the gray slate tablets with two per- 
forations in it so well known in archeology. 
This s en was plain on one side and semi- 
cylindrical on the other. Arrow-heads and 
oes axes, with or without grooves, were also 
‘ound. 

The skeleton was in by an ash-color- 
ed layer, somewhat like that of decomposing 
bark. The specimens exhumed are now in the 
National Museum at Washington, 








The horizontal pendulum, whose use has late- 
ly been so ably expounded by ZOLLNER, and of 
which it was recently reported that Grevrravy- 
SEN was the original inventor, has now found a 
still earlier one in the person of Lorenz Hene- 
LER, who was born in 1 studied mathematics 
and astronomy in Munich in 1828, and busied 
himself with many inventions relating el 
balloons, music, and optics. He died in 1858. 





The observations of the total eclipse of the 
16th of April, 1874, have been successfully car- 
ried out by Mr. Strong, director of the observa- 
tory at the Cape of Good Hope. He noticed 
that the coronal atmosphere was apparently, as 
might have been expected at this period of min- 
imum sun-spots, smaller than in 1871, while the 
clearness of the air at bis station reduced the 

henomena peculiar to the earth’s atmosphere 

oaminimum. The spectrum of the reversing 
layer was again seen, thus confirming Youne’s 
observation of 1870. The most important ob- 
servation, perhaps, made by Mr. Stone is that 
referring to the vee of the FRAUNHOFER 
lines in the spectrum of the coronal atmosphere, 
showing thereby that the latter reflects the light 
of the photosplere, ; 





The newly established office for maritime me- 
teorol in Germany has been organized by 
placing ON FREEDEN at the head of it. Vow 

'REEDEN has for the past seyen years been di- 
rector of the Naval Institution at Hamburg, and 
his long experience and well-known zeal are the 
best possible assurances of the success of the 
new and highly important office in which he has 
been p: 


The fact that occasionally the dark half of the 
surface of the planet Venus glimmers with a 
culiar gray light is one of the most interestin 

henomena that are recorded in connection wit 

e planets of our system. The records of the 
numerous cases in which this phenomenon has 
been observed have been collated by Dr. Sara- 
RIK, from which it appears that twenty-one dif- 
ferent observers, and twelve of these more than 
once, have observed the phenomenon in question. 
More than half of these observations belong to 
the last twelve years, and he concludes that 
probably the phenomenon is one of constant oc- 
currence; that, indeed, it is the normal condi- 
tion of the planet, and can be observed at every 
inferior conjunction, if only the planet be watcb- 
ed with industry and sufficiently powerful tel- 
escopes. The oldest observation of those col- 
lected by him is that made by DerHam, about 
the year 1712. Bops, Mayer, WILLIAM Her- 
SOHEL, and ScurROTER are among those who ob- 
served this phenomenon in the last century. 
The latest observations are those by WINNECKE 
and Kuen, in 1871. The latter observer states 
that among the various and sometimes fanciful 
theories that have been devised to explain this 
phenomenon SaFaRik omits to enumerate that 
which seems to him the most likely to be the 








true one, namely, the come that the filu- 
mination of the dark haif of Venus is effected by 
means of the light reflected from a satellite to 
that planet. This theory he has, indeed, especial- 
ly developed in his work on descriptive astron- 
omy, in which he also explains why the second- 
ary illumination of Venus is so seldom visible 
in the great telescopes, and why the question 
whether Venus possesses a moon must still re- 
an Open one. 


An exploration of Tierra del Fuego has recent- 
ly been prosecuted by Mr. Pertouiser in behalf 
of the Chilian government. He and his 
started from the vicinity of Arenas, in the Straits 
of Magellan, and proceeded to the westeru end of 
the channel of Grand Bay. They then traversed 
the island in a northwesterly direction, and went 
southward to Useless Bay, embarking at the lat- 
ter place on the 18th of January on the Chilian 
frigate Abato for Valparaiso. According to Psr- 
TUISET, the island, geologically s ing, is of 
but little interest. He found it, however, well 
adapted to the cultivation of cattle, on account 
of the rich grassy vegetation, there being room 
for the rearing of handreds of thousands of these 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 








“Tatty Ong ror Maixz.” 





Aw illiterate who always volun “ 
round with the bat,” but was suspected of paring fhe 
pocket, overbearing once a hint to that re 


own 
plied, “ Other tlemen pats down what t 

Peper, and sete L Charity’s a private pm Ba 
what I give is nothing to nobody.” 


nade officer had arrived at 
empress, kno that he bad seen a cer- 
tain much calebratel for her beanty, asked 
him ff it was really true that she was the m 
ful woman he had everseen. “i thought so yesterday,” 








Tux Ovvssr Westra Serrien—The evening sun. 


> ~ cert — eae 
A Canwnimat’s Errrarn—“ Write me as one who 
loves his fellow-man.” 





Why is a son who objects to his mother’s second 
like an exhausted pedestrian 1—Because he 
go” a step-father. 
Why is the strap of an omnibus like a man’s cen- 
age s—seemaee & bs on inward check on the out- 
ward man. 


can't 








A thief ran 
man’s chase after 


We have all heard of asking for money and 
advice; but a gentleman may be considered as 8! 
worse treated when he asks for a young lady’s hand 
and gets her father’s foot. 


A witch, at the stake to be burned, saw her 
son there, and him to give her some drink. 
“ No, mother,” said he, “it would do you wrong, for 
the you are, the better you will burn.” 


away is a scamp, but the police 
ig a scamper. 











Zhen Goagee TL was once expocnsing bis 

of General Wolfe, some one observed that the general 
was mad. ‘Oh! he is mad, is he!” said the king, with 
great quickness: “then I wish he would bite some 
other of my generals.” : 


An rerasiisHED Faocr.—Nothing makes a person 
laugh eo much as a set of new teeth. 




















_ Pecutiar Postmios of OUR WoRTEY Myron. 
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SHOOTING ALLIGATORS. 


Tue Florida swamps abound in animal life, 
especially in birds and reptiles; and tourists on 
the rivers that wind sluggishly between low, 
marshy shores amuse themselves by popping 
away at the alligators, turkey-buzzards, cranes, 
water-turkevs, or snake-birds, as they are often 
called. Our sketch, on page 821, was made 
from the deck of one of those odd steamers con- 
structed especially for the navigation of the 
swampy water-courses through dense growths, 
where the channel is distinguished only by 
‘‘blazed” trees. Every man on the steamer 
had a rifle, and every time an alligator showed 
himself above the surface he was the target for 
a dozen balls. It is not easy for the inexperi- 
enced sportsman to kill one of these mailed mon- 
sters, since almost the only vulnerable spot ex- 
posed is the place where the huge head is joined 
to the body. From every other part of the 
creature's back and sides the rifle-balls rattle off 
as from an iron target. 





THE CINCINNATI EXPOSITION. 


Tue Cincinnati Industrial Exposition this fall 
is the fifth of the series begun in 1870. Each 
year has witnessed a steady growth and improve- 
ment, and the present Exposition is one of the 
largest and finest undertakings of the kind ever 
witnessed in this country. The buildings cover 
nearly eight acres of ground, and the several de- 
partments are filled with magnificent displays of 
the various industries and arts of the world. On 
page 821 we give an illustration showing the in- 
terior of the Horticultural Hall, one of the most 
attractive departments of the Exposition. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur free schools of science and art open at the 
Cooper Institute on October 1, the session continn- 
ing eight months. There are three departments—the 
Woman's Art School, the School of Science, and the 





School of Art for Young Men. The regular hours in 
the Woman's Art School are from nine a.m. until one 
p.x., but pupils who desire to practice can remain in 


the school-room until four o’clock. Only those who 
intend to apply the knowledge of art as a means of 
livelihood are admitted to the school ; and if after two 
months any show themsely«s incompetent, they are 
dropped from the classes, and their places filled from 
the list of applicants. Students in all cases follow the 
course of study prescribed by the principal. This 
course includes drawing from life, from plaster casts, 
and from various objects of different texture. There 
is a clase in photography, in which practical instruc- 
tion is given in preparing chemicals, in the taking of 
negatives, and in all the nice details of the art. Dur- 
ing the last session of the school thirteen scholars in 
the photographic class earned $1442 from outside or- 
ders; and the earnings of the pupils in the engraving 
school amounted to $2089 27. In the evening School 
of Art young men receive instruction in free-hand, 
architectural, and mechanical drawing, as well as draw- 
ing from life and from the cast, painting, and model- 
ing. In the acientific school there is a competent 
corps of instructors, and mathematics, mechanics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, oratory, etc., are thor- 
oughly taught. Young women are admitted to any 
of the classes for which they are fitted. There is also a 
free school of telegraphy for women, in which pupils 


are trained in this important branch, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company furnishing the apparatus. 
These facilities for instruction provided by the Cooper 
Union are highly appreciated, as is indicated by the 
number of applicants for admission to the schoola, 
During the last year over four thousand pupils were 


admitted to these various schools, more than two thou- 
sand of whom remained until the close of the session. 





About sixteen students of Dartmouth College have 


served as waiters in the Profile House, White Mount- 
ains, during the past semmer. They received twenty 
dollars a month as regular wages, and this sum was oft- 
en doubled or trebled by donations; so that the season 


proves quite profitable to the students, and they obtain 
funds enough for their educational expenses for a con- 
siderable time. 





Six thousand bunches of grapes have been counted on 
a single vine this summer at Florence. How delightful 
to “ait cuder” that vine, if it were only “ your own!” 





Cremation of the dead ig to be carried into operation 
in Vienna immediately, by order of the municipality of 
that city, under the advice of the Board of Health. 


There are now 260,550 volumes accessible to resident 
Bostonians through the Public Library of that city. 
During the past year 51,094 volumes have been added, 
and 108 persons are constantly employed in the library 
service. A year’s experience in keeping the reading- 
room open on Sunday indicates that a considerable 
proportion of the freqnenters on that day consists of 
pereons who do not, or can not, visit the library on or- 
dinary week-days—such as work early and late at their 
daily vocations. 





Previous to 1863 there was yearly a rainy season in 
San Diego, California, which made the soil nourishing 
and productive. In 1868 a fire swept over the greater 
part of the country, destroying the forest and black- 
ening the hills. Since then there has been no rainy 
season at San Diego. 


An old man and his wife went to Detroit by rail- 
road the other day. About thirty backs stood about 
the depot, and thirty hackmen vociferated “ Hack!” at 
them. The man felt highly complimented, and turn- 

, to his wife, said, “‘ I tell you, mother, they think 
we are something great or they would never have 
had all these carriages down here to meet us. I won- 
der how they knew we was coming ?” 





The locomotive whistle has become a nuisance in 
sections of the country through which railroad trains 
pase. Shrill and sharp it has struck upon the ears of 
the community, the blasts averaging in some Instances 
twenty an hour,day and night. Not only has the whis- 
tle been used as a special danger signal, but for various 
other purposes, some of which are of trivial impor- 
tance. The way-side sufferers have made many com- 
plaints in vain; but at length there is a prospect that 
on Many prominent roads the use of the whistle will 
be discontinued, except as a special danger signal. An 





order to this effect has been issued by the superintend- 
ents of some of the New roads. Ordinary 
signals will be given by the ringing of the bell. 


In an article in the London Times Mr. Richard A. 
Proctor speaks with warm approbation of the success 
of the weather predictions in America, and recom- 
mends a similar system for the British Isles, if not for 
Europe generally. He says: ‘The success of the sys- 
tem is the more remarkable because America estab- 
lished the meteorological stations later than the Euro- 
pean nations. Our meteorological notices are, it must 
be admitted, much more elaborate than those publish- 
ed in the American papers; but they have the disad- 
vantage of being reports of past weather, not an- 
nouncements of coming weather.” 

Don’t quote foreign or dead languages unless you 
can read them Take warning from the ex- 
ample of a youth in Connecticut who, having been 
asked to write something in a young lady's album, 
thought it would be very fine to use some Latin senti- 
ment. Not being familiar with the language, howev- 
er, he asked @ student what he should write, who sug- 
gested non compos mentis. ‘* What does that mean ?” 
inquired the clerk, with the autograph book in one 
hand and a ready pen in the other. ‘ Ever faithfully 
yours,” was the wicked response. The young lady 
may regard this as very appropriate, if the writer re- 
ferred to himself—but what if she takes the compli- 
ment to herself ? 





Many young persons feel restless and discontented 
in the sphere in which they are naturally placed. They 
want to do something greater than the things which 
lie before them ready to be done. While it frequently 
happens that a genius for some special occupation out- 
side of one’s surroundings is developed, and may well 
be cultivated, it is more often the case that good pros- 
pects are ruined by leaving the business at hand and 
trying what is unknown. The Christian Union is ask- 
ed by “‘a farmer's boy, twenty-one years of age,” who 
believes he “‘ was placed in this world for some pur- 
pose,” what he “can do to accomplish that purpose,” 
and is answered in the following terms: 

“Why, dear fellow, you can’t do better than to be a 

farmer. Set an example of industry, om erg 

ndness, and public spirit in your own neighbo. l, 
and you will be one of the multitude of wallont work- 
ers who are helping the world out of the mad. Few 
men can do more than just this, let them make ever so 
much fuss.” 





Lake Titicaca, situated on the crest of the Andes, 
is the most singular lake in the world. It is about 
the size of Lake Ontario, and is the highest large 
body of fresh-water in the world, being about 12,500 
feet above sea-level, On an island in it are the ruins 
of the Temple of the Sun, and around it are various 
monuments attesting the skill of the Incas. This lake 
never freezes over, and two little steamers do a trifling 
business upon its waters. 

The mania for meerschaum pipes, though perhaps 
not so prevalent now as formerly, has produced not a 
few pipomaniacs the world over. A New York gen- 
tleman, for instance, has a collection of some 400 
meerschaums, all beantifully colored. This is rather 
an expensive taste, however, for besides the first cost 
of the pipes, he has to keep two men continually em- 
ployed, whose sole duty is to smoke and keep the 400 
pipes in order. One of the greatest pipe-fanciera in 
the world, Major-General Raffaloyich, of the Russian 
army, is now in this country. He has a collection of 
more than 600 pipes. Since he has been in this coun- 
try he has purchased a number of meerschaums, and 
there is now in the hands of one of the most promi- 
nent manufacturers in New York a magnificent meer- 
schaum pipe made to his order. The bowl forms the 
bust of a very beautiful woman, and is a correct like- 
ness of the general's wife, taken from life. The stem 
and monuth-piece are of amber, fifteen inches long. 
The whole cost $150. This pipe will be taken to Eu- 
rope as a curiosity, for it seems that General Raffalo- 
vich had an idea that such things could not be made 
in this country. He is now traveling in the West, and 
will doubtless enrich his collection by adding some of 
the celebrated calumets made of the famous red pipe- 
stone by the Indians. 





Tue Sprinerretp Gas Macurne is undoubt- 
edly the most perfect before the public, either 
for dwelling houses or factories. It is econom- 
ical, extremely simple, and has given satisfaction 
wherever used. It is particularly adapted for 
country residences ; and we know of parties who 
are using this machine in preference to the gas 
furnished by public companies. —[ Com. ] 





Ir one seeks thoughtfully to learn what the most 
real charm is of those medieval works of decorative 
domestic art which have been rising of late years so 
enormously in value, he will find its origin in the 
simple fact that when the utensils of daily life first 
began to be artistically fashioned, they were fashioned 
by individual artists for individual customers. Men 
no more thought three centuries ago of buying a 
dozen vases by Cellini, than they think now of buying 
a dozen pictures by Meissonnier. There was a meet- 
ing of minds between the man who ordered certain 
work done in silver or gold or jewels, and the man 
who did the work. The result of this was that every 
article so manufactured had a stamp upon it of origi- 
nality and of character which could not possibly be 
produced upon work done by the gross for unseen and 
unknown purchasers. 

Nothing in Cellini’s most curiously interesting auto- 
biography is more interesting than his accounts of his 
conferences with Pope Clement, and others of his pa- 
trons, over the details of cups and vases he was making 
for them. With the development of opulence on the 
one hand, and of machinery on the other, this relation 
between the buyers and the sellers gradually wore 
away, and with it the standards of excellence in this 
kind of art declined. 

In this country, until very recently, the manufacture 
of jewelry and silver-ware lay absolutely outside the 
world of art; and most people bought them with as 
little reference to any idea to be expressed in them as 
if they were buying hats or boots, It is the special 
purpose of the honse of Starz & Marcos, at 22 John 
Street (up stairs), in this city, to “change all this”— 
or rather, to move with that movement of civilization 
which has already changed and is daily changing it. 
Gold and silver and gems, with them, are not ends, 
but means, of beauty in use.—[Com.] 








Devor’s Brititant Ort has the largest sale 
of any brand of oil in the world. Gives a-better 
light than gas at one-third the cost, and should 
be used by all who sew or read in the evening. 
Is much less fatiguing to the eyes than any other 
light. —[ Com. ] 
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DBarrne AND CATARRH.—A 
who had suffered for from Deafness 


afflicted. Address 
ETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


The St. James Hotel, 


Cor. 26th St. and Broadway, 


Is now open on the European Plan. The Hotel has 
been thoroughly renovated, ted, and refurnished 
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A FH'amous 


VITALIZING 








and permanently restore and increase 

tality. and Nervous Power and En- 

the and Nervous System, stim- 

restore the “ee i refreshing 

Sleep, and BUILD UP, GORATE, and VITAL- 
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WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


f Lime and Soda. 
This famous TONIC is invaluable to CONSUMP- 


TIVES, who, above all ise, need STRENGTH 
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appetite; and STRENGTH to digest the 

esi les, it restores and maintains the animal heat of 


ices $1 and $2 per 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 
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POULTNEY, TRIMBLE, & 00, 


BREECH & MUZZLE LOADING 


Guns, 


Shooting Tackle. 


Stock Unsurpassed. Quality Guaranteed. 
PRICES LOW, T0 SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


No. 200 West Baltimore St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
it barrel 


» sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before D 
bill. Send stam toe cheeuiee to P. POWELL eC SON 
Gun 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O, 
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wt are English Channel Shoes? 

Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 

and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the of the sole and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. e English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it can not be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 

















are Stamp for re Lig 
GORHAM & CO., 71-2 School St., Boston. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 





One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
10,000 each 150,000 
5,000 each 100,000 
4,000 each 100,000 
3,000each 90,000 
2,000 each 100,000 
1,000 each 100,000 
500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 





30 Cash Gifts, 
50 Cash Gifts, 
100 Cash Gifts, 
240 Cash Gifts, 











Whole Tickets ..................+.. 0 00 
eset veniavecersteenctes debdnese 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
SB leS Tickets for ............000. 1,000 00 
For Tickets or information, 
Address 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 


This metal has all the brillianey and 
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one free, Send postal order, and vo win senathe goods free of 


e Send /.amp for our Illustrated Cireular. Address, 
COLLINS METAL TCH FACTORY, 335 way, 
New York City. 





GEO. W. READ & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 
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186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. B., N.Y. 
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WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, fi. ouch elastic, 


th tone powerful, pure and even throuyh the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
can not be excelled in tone or beauty 3; they defy 
co — The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imit tion of th Human Voice 

All are 

‘or cash or part cash, 
yor quarterly y- 
ments. Second-hand instruments en 
Sor sale at great 
TED in every 


‘8, 
lustrated Catal es mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.0. Box 3567. 
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CHINE CO., at Chicopee 


or Chicago, f11. 
Pollak’s Meerschamns, 


and holders cut to order, re- 
paired, and Boiled. 27 John St., 
and 1109 Broadway, N. ¥.- 
Send for circular. P. O. Box 5009. 
OW READY, and mailed free to any address, 
N Catalogue No. 4 of VALUABLE, RARE, 
AND CURIOUS BOOKS, in all 
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of Literature, for sale by HENRY MILLER, 


82 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Battmaty az Sasite ss W800 
WARDS, ont | 16 College Place, W. Y. 

















P hrenology. How to Learn it. Send 


stamp for circular to SAMUEL 
R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 








OctosrR : 3, , 1874.] 
ROGERS? 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 
Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth ifth Avenue, New York. 


$100 0,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


POSTPONEMENT! 
GRAND MUSICAL JUBILEE 





AT SIOUX CITY, I 
Thursday, November Qoek 1874. 


Agents wanted. For particulars address 
N. HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen To Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperieuced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bnet measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 E 
years old) 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night § ta Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
LADY'S WATTEAU PER. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAE (for girl from 
6 to 15 years Old). ....00..- ccccccccesocceces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND GHORING-GAP..,..cccdceccosscccees “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “4 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ - ¢€ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin > ue, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night ress, Yoke 
RE ee aad 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).........0000.seceeeee ad 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Drese- 
ing Gown) EE > RE Ieee “= 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to6 years old) “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt...............+ “* 89 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Rowmd Gia). ccccccecccccsovcescccsccens oo * 60 
Vol, V1. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 








Cc hemise, and 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 SA 7 essecee “. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WAL now @ 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING 8 suit. wey *@ 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

WAGTEO: GHEE o.oo c ccc nc ccevcccccwsesececce “« 390 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 33 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT. . 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE a SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square q 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGO TE, with French Round Skirt . 





DOLMAN EME: 
WATER - PROOF CLOAK, with ‘Cape “and " 
Sleeves 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..........-...-+++ 6s 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and —_— 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Saupe Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and pupae re! Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)..........+. e 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LOD GOV EeSKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT . 

HEN 8 TROIS POLONAISE WALKING , 
St Serer reer ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ES 

HEN RD TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt..........+-«+: ‘ 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

Demi-Traine: Skirt poneces Senbeneessessebece € 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with A = Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Sk : 

VALOIS DEMI-P\ LONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 

LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt : 

BELTED B. —- with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skir' * 98 

GIRL’S BASQU , with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old).. 25 

PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI- TRAINED <a “% 

AND 
83 
85 
1 


a 
- 


CUIRASS BAS UE, ROUND APRON 
DEMI-TRAIN Medes ste 
LADY'S GABRIEL LE WRAPPER. 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. e¢ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 





POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
The Publishers will send cither Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
&t the usual discount. 


____ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. _ 


METROPourran MUSEUM of ART, 
No. 128 West 14th St., New York. 

The Museum will be open daily, Sundays excepted 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Gallery of Pictures by oid 
masters; Loan collection of Pictures and 
objects; Cesnola collection of C 


ri anti sition. 
ote 

Admission 25 cents. Mondays F’ ‘Catalogues 
can be had at the Museum. 








Bx DECALCOMA a varnish, instructions, &c., 
for T5c. Ma 


JAY GOULD, Bostow, #3. 








HARPER'S S 


a SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HARPER’S AND 
THE TRIBUNE. 


A CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY. 


Either or all of Haxrze & Broturns’ Period- 
icals, WEEKLY, BAZAR, or MONTHLY, will 
be sent with the WEEKLY and -WEEKLY NEW 
YORK — for one year at the following great- 
ly reduced rates 
Wrek.y Shiai with Weexty, Bazar, or 
ND siceesdiedsihimeaihethieenn ares 
Weexry Trung, with Weexty and Bazan 8 10 
Werk ry Tewouns, with Weexty and Montu- 


8 
Weexty Tarsvne, with Bazanand Montury 8 10 
Weexty Trung, with Weexcy, Bazar, and 
POONER 6 6.0.00:0.0000e00cecegnceeeseseccs ce ll 14 


NOTE,.—The Semir-Werxty Taisvne, instead of 
the Weexty Trisvne, will be sent with either of the 
Hanrrer’s Persopicats on receipt of One Dollar 
additional to the above rates. 

gw Address all orders and remittances, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR a 


master 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 








Reg. 
Price. 














The best ostinato of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are dels of di ion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 














It is really the ca illustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fuily 
maintaining its position as & mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of womar. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


sper MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

either will be sent for one rho and 

OM NEPAT, PAID, to any < ayy. in nthe Cristea 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the 
Harper's Macazine, Hanrer’ eecieetns and 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazurn, Wrexty, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 
yoy at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for 00, without extra postage yable 
at the offices ~An received. ae - 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or i 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscript ons m 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the. Magazine pe a with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commen 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will | be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mai), a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Broruxes is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trees ror Apvertistne 1x Harrrn's Wrext.y anp 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
ef "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ingertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—@ 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. _ 





prising “e Needle Instrument, Batt ? Con- 
eee Instractions. In Box, post- for 
$1 00. W HOLT. 498 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Prize Picture sent free! An in- 
C ABBEY, 60 objects to find! 
EY, Burra.o, N. ¥. 


THE TOLL-GATE! 


Address, with stamp, 
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Do your own Printing witha 
Miner ite Intense” 


Be-t 
For Amateur or Business Purpo- 


gee, and unsurpassed for general 
o 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 Federalan¢d 





A 
New York. 


ray St., 
Market! St., Philadelphia. 


Kelley, B Howell & Ludwig, 917 
P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
hicago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


500 FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains 2000 quarto and $000 Illustrations. A 
Biste Dicrronary, a Tago.og10aL Diorronary, a Bro- 
yam a = an Eoorrstastioar Dro- 
TION ABY nh one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two —_ = 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. For Circulars, term 

dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publlahers, Phil 4 


ANTED.— BOOK AGENTS are wanted to 
canvass for the sale of the Life of Admiral 
Foote, U.S. N., by Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale Col- 
lege, by subscription, in every ci town in the 
United States. A book that records the deeds of one 
of America’s noblest heroes, Agents are also wan 
to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 
highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 
ticulars address AVERY BI 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


$2500 4.248 


made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
EST THING EVER TRIED. 
The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted on these and our magnificent editions of Family 














Bibles. Full particulars free on application. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
G GENTS NT Wanted for the New Business 

4 Tey oes 
NITED STATES. Just 

Out. oan. Ramis Men will oe it at sight. 

Send for Circular. Address GAYLORD WAT- 


SON, 16 Berxman Sr., — York, or R. A. 
TENNEY, 64 Laxe St., Chicago, Il 

ANTED AGENTS.— Worthy the special no- 

tice of old and experienced canvassers. ‘‘Coir’s 
Voracr or Lire ”—line — —childhood, youth, 
manhood, old age. Sold by — only. Price 
reduced to suit the times. "Nothing ike it ever offered 
af . a wet Rare chance and inducements. 

USSELL, Publisher, Boston. 


ok aie Pam a they are doing 
e if they do not 
1g send. for “Cirenlay of ~ great 
tch Premiu m given 
coe nessoame so eee ee 
HENK L. SHEPARD & CO., 81 Hawley St., 


MEA Printing Office for 815.001 


¥ America 
k, fe _ —s 


oung 
two cases, com a 

ers, &c. Address J wa Texaa in 73 com, poston, 
Mass., or Circular. 


or 53 M jurray | st, New York. Se 






















AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 


for MOLMAN’S PI'TORIAL BIBLES 


1300 Ee for Circ 
A. J+. HOLMAN & CO., 980 CH 8t., Ph Ja. 


W ALL ST. Stock Speculations fully explained in the 

Wall Street Reporter; also, the new method of 
operating in Puts, Calls, or Double Privil by in- 
vesting from $10 to $100. Mailed free by L. W. Hawn 
TON & Co., Stock Brokers, 48 Broad Street, New York. 








$72 00 EACH WEEK, SSEX73 
every where. Business strictly legitimate. Particu- 


lars free. Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
WPANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ae Water” will not 
cure, For sale e by all 1d 
ASELL ‘SEMINARY ror Youne Women, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston 
Advantages ei terms reasonable. ‘Address 
RLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
rree tion Needle-Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 


a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at at once to F. F. M. REED REED, Eighth St. 8t., New York. 


877) A WEEK to} to Male and a Female Agents ii in their lo- 


cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


Afo RTUNE biccinese. "Address Dorman‘ 


Stencil and Stamp Ww orks, Ba.timorg, Mp, 























Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 








5350 A MONTH. ‘Agents wanted. Ten best 

selling 7 in the world. Circulars free. 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan. — 

Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 

Mone MEY ‘outta Catalogues, Samples and fall fon. 

8. M. Srenore, mt Hanover ‘St, Bos 

a ‘AGENTS WANTED. ‘Samples sent 

free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 

flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 

All the BEST, . useful Novelties, 

Nore Novelty Depot ot Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue free. 

Pivoms & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HE INVENTORS’ GUIDE, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25c. by P. H. SWEET, Jr., & CO., Box 251, 
Washington, D.C. “ Every inventor should order one.” 

$2 $5 00 ::. 

AG EN TS Send stamp for Best Novelties. Nov- 
Ws ELTY Aernoy Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Wanted. —Azents to sell Hall's Combination Inkatand. 
Forsamplesincloseb0c. toSamvurt Haut,Troy,N. Y. 








C Ko o rday at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 £ $90 Ps Bro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS Sats ieacy S-teose at 








~ HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, 
CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





Some Lead- 
ing Principles F,' Political Economy Newly Ex- 
unded J. E. Carmmwers, M.A., ritas Pro- 


fessor of Political Economy in University College, 
London. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50. 


I. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American 
man. Wittus M. Davis. With many Tlustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IIL. 

HYDROPHOBIA. L[lydrophobia: Means of Avoidin 
its Perils and Preventing its Spread, as Discusee 
at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Bouter, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools ls of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A, Liavtaxp, 
M.D., V.8. » Principal Su n and Professor of 
aL, 5 Anatomy and Surgery in the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. IV 


CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George B. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a Figness, 

of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Lh ity 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To w 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by 7 
Vare Brace. With Map and namerous Dustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Vv. 

MOTLEY'’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the ma Causes 
and Movements of “ The ay ba ar.” By 
Joun Loruror Mortiey, D.C athor of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ we Hiletory of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. yith Diustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
“Dutch Republic” — - "United Netherlands.”) 


SCHWEINFURTH'S NEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.G@rone Sonwatr- 
FurtTn. Translated by E.cen BR. Farwee. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reapz. [Iilustrated by 
about 130 Woodcats from Drawings made by the 
-— and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cioth, 


Vil. 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Heway With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8yo, Clot 


. STANLEY. 


VII. 
PRIME'S UNDER THE TREES. Under the Trees. 
By ao Inunave Pause. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


Tx. 
TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT, 


Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. Dex Wirr Tatuage. With a Picture of the New 


Be »oklyn Tabernacle. 12mv, Cloth, * 0. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 


NORDHOFF’S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 
ern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuartes Norvsorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c., &¢. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 
75 cents. 











8vo, Paper, 


TROLLOPE'S Dodie Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cente. 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link. Dlustrated. vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
15 cents. rm 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah, MDlustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. Rhee 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. IDlustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name, 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-I Three, state, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. ero, Paper, 50 centa. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. Bytt the Anthor of “St.Olave's,” 
*Jeanie’s Quiet pve “Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK'’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ea Hanurre & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt af the price. 


ez Hanren’s Catatoour metled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxvin Squvarg, N. Y. 
ae a AND FEMALE AGENTS.— Most fortunate 
hance to make a) leasautly, respectably. 
Surely, +0 ' x. or circ’ 
PLETO? » 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


10 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
s ties. Go. L. Fetron & Co., 119 Nassaa St, N. Y. 


SHORT HAND. 350ccc% "azzieats is 


for circular. J. A. Gray, P. 0. Box 4847, N. W. 


$475 A MONTE to enn C. 
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Linineron & Bao., * 


York o or Preeae 
ARPER’S New and Enlarged 





aCom- 


cents HARPER & rage eet eh reat NY. 





Iss CHAP rENs) French and lish 
Boarding School for Y. Ladies and Misses, 04 
Cathedral st Baltimore, Md. pens Tet Sept. 
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BOHEMIANS AT THE GRAVE OF SHAKSPEARE.— [Ser Arriciy on Dovsie- Pace. ] 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


Buy DEVOE'S BRILLIANT OIL. 


SAFEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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Ilhustrated Catalogue of over 100 pages sent free. 


LOGINS aS | PISHERMEN! 


: . r r ‘ 
7 3 FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOK DWELLINGS, TWINES AND NETTING, | 
iw FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY. MANUFACTURED BY 


Herrings & Farrel, WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 

















251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y¥. ta” Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


04,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument eyer obtained the same 


popularity. 
tay~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





SOUND, SENSIBLE, AND SATISFAC- 
TOR Y.—The Low Rate Cash Plan, in Life Insur- 
ance, of the Trave ers, of Hartford, Conn. Send for 
a Circular. 


‘which you can not fail to make a selection. 
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Bradley, Pray. & Co 


CARRIAGES 
~ROAD 
WAGONS 


OF THE 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY, 





Read This Once—Oice! 
Then Read it Again—Again! 


Waltham Watches. 


A CORRECT Timekeeper is indispensable to every 
one who has appointments to keep, MEN AT 
WORK, trains to meet, meetings to attend, in fact 
any business that is worth doing should be DONE 
ELL AND ON TIME. 

For geet go ge every one should own a Waltham 
Watch, and, to meet THE MEANS OF ALL 
CLASSES, they are made of various ies, 80 that 
every taste and purse can be suited. A SUBSTAN- 
TIAL ACCURATE WATCH ina Solid Silver 
Case can be bonghbt for $17, and an EXCELLENT 

IZE GOLD WATCH, for Ladies, 
for $50. From these prices they increase in value ac- 
cording to the finish of the movement and W EIGHT 
AND PATTERN OF CASES. Special quali- 
ties are made for Railroad use and Travelers. The 
STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT-is now 
to be had with watches of any size or grade, and in 
cases of _~ weight or peters. To buy one try the 
following plan first: WRITE A SHORT LET- 
TER (0n a postal card will answer), as follows: 


Howard 4 Co,, 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Send me your new Price-List of Waltham Watches, 
as advertised in ** Harper's Weekly.” 
. (Sign name and address in full.) 


- By return mail you will receive the Price-List free and 


posi It is a book of 16 8, and in it are de- 
scribed ONE HUNDR AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Sng pe 

d us 
the order according to the directions in the Price-List, 
and WE WILL SEND THE WATCH by 
—— the bill to collect on delivery. On every 
bill are 


itructions to the Ex Agent to allow the 
urchaser to OPEN THE PA 


XAMUEINE th tech bef yin; Aer ant 
e wal ‘ore . t is not 
in comin nnn AT you pared pa fake it, but let 
it COME BACK AT OUR EXPENSE; even 
after you have taken and paid for it, if it does not prove 
satisfactory B can exchange it, or we will RE- 
FUND THE MONEY at anytime within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from 
writing, as the farther you are THE MORE AD- 
VANTAGE IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. 

We .have sold. some Sixteen Thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, anc 
fully one-half went WEST OF THE MIUISSIS- 
SIPPI and to the Pacific States and Territories. At 
all events, if you feel the least interest in the matter, 
write. for the Price-List, I1'T WEILL ONLY COST 
YOU ONE CENT fora tal card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen in 


Harper's WEEKLY. HOWARD & C0. 


Address: 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
tw Lvery Watch warranted by special certificate. 


Hlectro-silicon 


is GUARANTEED to be the 
best article known for 
) ciening, and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
&c. ‘Try it, ‘Sold by 















ASBESTOS P ROOF COATING, CEMENTS; BOILER 
MATERIALS TOR ROOFING, STRUCTURAL, AND OTHER PURPOSES. Can be easily applied by 


any one. These materials are prepared 

world. &%~ Send for descriptive Pamphile’ 

LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO: GENERAL 

Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
Estasuisuep 1858, 


American Institute. 


FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL 


ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the 
Price-Lists, & 
ERCHANTS AND DEALERS. 


} H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Cc. 
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Why is. Dyspepsia so general? Simply be- 
cause it is neglected or maltreated. ~ Strike directly at 
. the canse. Remove the acrid humors which engender 
= it, from the stomach and bowels, with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperieut 


and indigestion, with all its painful concomitants, is 
cured. Sold by every druggist. 
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A WATER-SELLER IN CAIRO, EGYPT. 
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ICELAND'S 


P REIKIAVIK, -THE CAPITAL OF ICELAND. 


WHILE we are contemplating our Centennial, 
old Leeland confronts us with her Millennial eele- 
bration. And what, in those early days of Au- 
g when the men-of-war from five different 
" ; and the humbler American steamer dis- 
played their bunting and fired their salutes in 
the harbor of her capital—wh ut did Iceland have 
to celebrate? Certainly not a thousand years 

her own part. For the most part 
there has been retrogression rather than progress, 


‘ f progress on 


Time was when Iceland had a population of over 
100,000, In 1827 the number was reduced to 
, 10,000. At present the island has a population 


of 70,000—about eq ial to that of Milwaukee, in 

Wisconsin, or of Albany, in New York. Outside 
5 of the large towns there is not a decent road on 

theisland. Even Ruskury, the chief of reaction- 

aries against our modern civilization, would find 
nothing to complain of in Iceland. No railway 
locomotion there, not even carriages, or the 
more modest wagonette—no means of locomo 
tion, indeed, except ponies, whose riders’ feet are 
raised scarcely a foot above the desolate soil. It 
was owing to this difficulty, doubtless, that not 
more than three thousand Icelanders were able 
to attend the great national festival at Thingvalla 
7th of August. There is not a manufac- 
tory on the island. Even agriculture has degen- 
erated rather than progressed. ‘The mean an- 
mperature diminishes from year to year, 
es of grain formerly raised can no 
cultivated, The ancient forests have 
suppeared, leaving only deposits of semi-car- 
wood. About two-fifths of the surface 
of the island is capable of cultivation, and an- 
other fifth is available during a portion of the 
year for grazing. The interior is a desert of ice 
and lava fields, almost as desolate as the surface 
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of the moon. ‘The principal harvests of the Ice- 
landers are gathered from the sea; and the per- 
ils of a faring life on the most rugged and 
dangerous of coasts tend to shorten the lives of 
the n inhabitants. If ice or storms prevent 
them from carrying out their occupation of sea- 
fishir he deprivations which the people suffer 
engender disease, and sometimes precipitate a 
famit 


*, describing the natural scenery of 
Iceland, gives us the following picture : 

‘In the interior, upon an extent of thousands 
of square miles, the eye beholds nothing but the 
vestiges of volcanic destruction. Deep abysses 
formed by extinct craters are surrounded by im- 











mense fields of lava, which has filled the beds 
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of lakes, and has transformed fertile valleys into 
stony deserts. Then follow tall conical hills 
of ashes, and, scattered between them, gigantic 
rocks or blocks of ice; again a steaming pool, 
at the bottom of which masses of sulphur are 
boiling and bubbling; still further on, a mam- 
moth cave, its stalactites glazed over with ice, 
and vast fields of brimstone, honey-combed by 
hot springs, and producing an unearthly noise, not 
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MILLENNIAL. 





says, *‘ God created the world, but the devil made 
Iceland ?” ; 

An eruption of Hecla in 1783 dried up the 
bed of the Skapta River, filling it with lava—the 
fiery stream, continuing for three months, devas- 
tated 500 square miles of territory. Sometimes 
the spring floods ruin the habitable valleys. 
Famine and pestilence follow. In one year 
(1607) the small-pox carried away 16,000 vic- 


JOVERNOR’S RESIDENCE, REIKIAVIK. 


unlike that of thousands of steam-boilers com- 
bined ; then glaciers, a smoking volcano whose 
subterranean thunders have for years been an- 
nouncing a fearful eruption, and boiling fount- 
ains throwing up their grand columns of hot wa- 
ter with a roaring din like that of a hundred 
cannons. Such are the most prominent features 
of the natural scenery of Iceland, the grandest, 
the most appalling scenery to be found in the 
world.” 

Can we wonder at the Northern proverb which 





ICELAND. 





tims ; in another 11,000 died of famine and dis- 
ease, following a great volcanic eruption. 

Time was when Iceland was inhabited by a 
race of men that in their native strength matched 
the elements by which they were surrounded. 
Were there storms? they were storm-kings. It 
was of such a race that Fouqué wrote when he 
gave to the world his Theodolf the Icelander, 
It was by one of this Norse race—a sea-rover, 
named Nappop—that the island was discovered 
in 860. It was by such men, led by INGoLr¥, a 
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THE GREAT GEYSER. 


Norwegian Viking, that the island was first col- 
onized in 874—a thousand years ago. These 
haughty men had fled from Norway on account 
of the tyranny of Harotp Harracre. They 
were strong, stern men; but their strength was 
exercised not in strifes among themselves, but 
in conflict with the forces of nature. ‘They were 
lovers of order not less than of freedom. Every 
year their legislative assembly, the A/lthing, met 
on the plain of Thingvalla, and all executive 
power was vested in a President chosen by the 
assembly. ‘They had a regular code of jurispru- 
dence, and among them the institution of trial 
by jury was for the first time fully developed. 
Sefior CasTELAR, in a recent address to his fel- 
low-countrymen at Malaga, deprecating the ex- 
cesses of Spanish republicans, alludes to these 
Norse Vikings to whom we owe the regulated 
freedom of Saxondom. ‘Free peoples,” he 
says, ‘‘ are ever distinguished from slavish peo- 
ples by the fact that the former always appeal to 
right, the latter to force. The Arab, locked up 
in his fatalism, the serf of a caliph or sultan, 
trusts only for his defense to his sharp cimeter 
and to his strong arm, while the Saxon, the val- 
orous Saxon—son of the storm, king of the 
ocean—seeks his rights in the laws and his de- 
fense in the jury.” 

Iceland then Aas something to celebrate, some- 
thing that may well command the attention of the 
world—a glorious past. She can make no pa- 
rade of an immense military or naval estab- 
lishment: there is not a soldier on the island. 
If she can respond in kind to the saluting for- 
eign cannon in her harbor, it is from random, 
surreptitiously obtained artillery. But there is 
one word which she can shout back in answer 
to the saluting men-of-war—a word that will be 
echoed and re-echoed from the sun-crowned 
heights in the background—and that word is 
Freedom! It now means a freedom partially 
lost, but not less dearly loved by the Icelander 
of to-day than by his Viking ancestor of the 
tenth century; not less ardently cherished by 
Joy Sicurpsson in 1874 than by Uxrgorr in 
930, or Jon ARrason in the fourteenth century. 

Looking upon the Iceland of to-day, it would 
seem as if the Dane, the Norwegian, the French, 
the German, and the American brought civiliza- 
tion and progress to Iceland, instead of going 
there to find and to greet it. But it is over a 
lapse of seven centuries that the real Iceland 
thunders back her claim into the faces of her 
more fortunate neighbors: ‘‘On my bleak shores 
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was nursed the freedom that has been the source 
of all your enterprise, industry, and well-being!” 
She can point with pride to her golden age of the 
republic, three centuries in duration, when her 
commerce was important, when her adventurous 
navigators penetrated through the Mediterranean 
to the Black Sea, and pushed westwardly to 
Greenland, and even to the American coast, and 
when her warriors were to be found in the body- 
guards of the Byzantine Cesars, and fought in 
the armies of the Russian Czars. Belonging also 
to this golden age were her literary triumphs, the 
glory of Scandinavian 
literature—the songs of 
her sagas, her sublime 
Edda, the peans, ele- 
gies, and epigrams of 
her scalds, and the pro- 
ductions of her poets of 
the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

Through her petty 
partisan conflicts, Ice- 
land early in the thir- 
teenth century became 
an easy prey to the Noi- 
wegian kings, and, with 
Norway, in i380, came 
under the Danish rule. 
Her strength, which was 
partly dissipated through 
intestine divisions, be- 
came almost wholly 
crushed by the desola- 
tions of nature and the 
oppression of her con- 
querors. A foreign Gov- 
ernor took the place of 
her republican Presi- 
dent, and her trade 
languished under the 
restrictions of an op- 
pressive monopoly. Her 
institutions were over- 
thrown: only Christian- 
ity was left for her con- 
solation. 

During this century 
Iceland has been re- 
lieved of the worst feat- 
ures of her thralldom. 
Her Althing has been 
restored, ‘T'wenty years 
ago her trade was freed 
from its restrictions. 
Since then there has 
been much progress. 

‘There is yet a bright side to life in Iceland. 
She has between three and four hundred church- 
es, and with all of these are connected libraries 
and common schools. ‘There is no illiteracy in 
Iceland. In the long winter evenings the fam- 
ily is assembled, and while the others are en- 
gaged in their various pursuits, some member of 
the household reads from their old histories or 
from a rhymed version of the Old Testament. 

This is the Iceland that has just been celebra- 
ting her Millennial anniversary as a nation. For- 
tunately among the American party which par- 








ticipated in the celebration were Mr. Bayarp 
Taytor and Dr. I. I, Hayes, the arctic explor- 
er. ‘These gentlemen, through their correspond- 
ence, the former in the New York Tribune, and 
the latter in the New York Herald, have given 
us a very complete narrative of the whole affair. 
In their company and with the aid of the graph- 
ic illustrations given in these pages, we also may 
look behind the scenes, and cheer with the loud- 
est when the handsome King of Denmark leads 
off with his ‘‘ Hip! hip! hurrah!” 

Iceland lies between Norway and Greenland— 


CHURCH AT REIKIAVIK. 


nearer the former. If we start from Denmark, 
we steam up the North Sea, which separates that 
country from the British Islands. Just north 
of Scotland we pass the Orkneys—a low-lying 
group of islands, where we would halt, if we had 
time, to visit the Maestron Mound—an old se- 
pulchral monument whose origin or history no- 
body knows. ‘There, too, are the tall Druid 
stones of Stenness, of which a very effective il- 
lustration was given in an article on septlture 
in the September number of Harper's Magazine. 
Farther north lie the loftier Shetland Islands. 


ALMANNAJAU. 


Here, tog, we might stop to visit Scalloway and 
the Stewart Castle, and buy woolen lace and ho- 
siery of the Shetland lassies. 

But we must land at the Faroe Islands. Here 
we are, then, in the harbor of Thorshavn, on Stré- 
mde, the main island. We have overtaken the 
Danish men-of-war, King Curistran IX. land- 
ing a little before us. ‘There are thirty-five of 
these islands in the group, a score of which are 
inhabited, the total population being about six 
thousand, of whom the greater part are shep- 
herds, fishermen, and bird-catchers, 


tume of the men, which is chiefly home-made, 
consists of a rough thick jacket of brown wool, 
a coarse woolen shirt, knee-breeches (to-day dec- 
orated with rows of silver buttons), thick wool- 
en stockings, and wooden pattens for the feet. 
The women, like the men, wear dresses of brown 
woolen, without much attempt at shape or orna- 
ment. It is a gala day, in honor of the King's 
arrival. It is the first time that a Danish King 
has visited these islands. ‘The road leading to 
the Governor’s house has been strown with flow- 
ers, bright flags are waving from every verdant 
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roof, and the vessels in the harbor’are gayly dec- 
orated, 

After visiting the post-office, the school, and 
other places, we follow the crowd to the little 
church—capable, however, of holding the five or 
six hundred inhabitants of the town, Into this 
assembly finally enters the King, accompanied by 
his son Prince WaLpemar, and Governor Fin- 
sEN. ‘The bells make a rather unsuccessful effort 
at chiming, and the air is filled with a very per- 
ceptible odor of dried fish and old leather. 


The cos”| The clergyman, Herr HAMMERSHEIN, in a 


black surplice, and with 
a broad Elizabethan 
ruff around his neck, 
intones a prayer, reads 
a chapter, and preach- 
es a safe old-fashion- 
ed theological sermon. 
We are glad when it is 


all over, and we can 
breathe the fresh air 
again 


In the early morning 
we leave ‘Thorshayn. 
By eight o'clock the 
next morning we are 
off the lceland coast, 
and have left Ingolf’s 
Head to the eastward 
ofus. Weare delayed 
in making port by a 
heavy gale, and ate 
driven below. It is 
not until the afternoon 
of the 29th that we 
enter the harbor of 
Reikiavik, the Iceland- 
ic capital. Bayarp 
Tayior thus describes 
the town: 

‘** Smooth, tolerably 
broad streets of vol- 
canic sand and gravel, 
with flagged sidewalks ; 
square wooden houses, 
which seemed stately in 
comparison with those 
of Thorshayvn; mer- 
chants’ store - houses, 
without signs, yet gen- 
erally thronged with 
people ; little gardens 
of cauliflower, radishes, 
and turnips; white cur- 
tains, pots of geranium, 
mignonette, and roses 
in the windows, and ruddy, sun-browned faces 
looking out upon us—such were the features of 
the place which first caught the eye. Flags 
floated from all the larger buildings, and a new 
jetty, with a crimson canopy, was in preparation 
for the royal landing.” 

On the 30th the King landed. He was dress- 
ed in a plain naval uniform, and received a quiet 
but hearty greeting. About two thousand people 
witnessed the landing. As the King and his party 
reached the Governor's house, Madame Finsen, 
the Governor's wife, advanced to meet her royal 
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ICELANDIC HUTS—EXTERIOR. 


guests, and accompanied them to the door. All 
Reikiavik is looking on, and Bayarp TaYLor 
gives us a glimpse of the throng: 

**T found, to my surprise, that the women 
were much more picturesque figures than the 
men. Many of them wore square bodices of 
some dark color, a gown with many pleats about 
he waist, with bright blue or red aprons. Near- 

ul had a flat cap, or, rather, a circular piece 
of black cloth, on the top of the head, with a 


long black tassel on one side, hanging from a sil- | 


ver or gilded cylindrical ring, an inch or two in 
length. ‘These rings are precisely like those 

hich the women of Cairo wear over the nose, 
to hold the veil in its place. 
had their hair braided, but many wore it loose: 
and I saw one maiden whose magnificent pale 
yellow mane suggested a descent from Bryn- 
niLDE. The men showed only two colors—the 
brown of their wadma/ coats and trowsers and 
the ruddy tan of their faces. Few of them are 
handsome, and their faces are grave and unde- 
but they inspire confidence by the 
siraple strength expressed in the steady blue eye 
and the firm set of the lips. I suppose many 
healths must have been drunk during the day, 
for the old Norse habit still flourishes here; but 
I saw only one man who was somewhat unsteady 
on his legs, while he managed to keep his face 


monstrative ; 


We must expect a solemn celebration from 
this quaint but dignified people. The exercises 
! 1 on Sanday with commemorative services 
at the cathedral. Here, says Bayarp Taytor, 

‘genuine Icelandic costumes appeared at last, 
nd original and graceful they were. The wom- 
en re white helmets of a curious pattern, the 
] urving over in front, six inches above the 
head, the base richly embroidered with gold, and 
i white veil thrown over all, and floating upon 
the shoulders. They had also closely fitting 
jackets of dark cloth, heavily braided with gold 
or silver, and broad belts of silver filigree-work. 
Not more than half a dozen of the men in all 
wore the old national costume. It consists of a 
jacket and knee-breeches of dark gray home- 
spun cloth, stockings of the same cloth, seal-skin 
and a round hat with the brim turned up. 


Che only ornament is a bow of red ribbon at the 


Singing 


was a prominent feature of the serv- 


Some. of the girls | 


ices, as it was of the entire celebration. 


The 


Icelandic language has none of the guttural 
_ sounds which characterize the German. In 


song it approaches the Italian in softness. 
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ren sea, There were two tents, one for the King . | 


and one for refreshments. There was a great 
deal of singing and a great deal of speech-mak- 


. 
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SHEPHERD AND FAMILY. 


Ten 


new anthems had been composed for the oc- 


casion. 





ICELANDIC SHEPHERD-GIRL, 


“The Psalm of Praise, written by 


Matturas Jocnums- 
son, and composed by 
SvrernpJORNsson —the 
first musical work by a 
native Icelander—pro- 
duced a powerful effect. 
In whichever direction 
I looked I saw eyes 
filled with tears.” 

In the afternoon there 
was a royal banquet 
in the large hall of 
the University Build- 
ing, ‘‘ which was deco- 
rated with flags, pyra- 
inids of rifles, stars of 
swords, and other war- 
like ornaments, not 
quite appropriate to 
unarmed and peaceful 
Iceland.” . After din- 
ner (which was made 
up mainly of Danish 
viands) toasts 
drunk, the king lead- 
ing, and drinking long 
life to old Iceland, 
amidst cheers from 
within the hall and the 
boom of cannon from 
the harbor. 

In the evening there 
was a popular festival 
on the hill of Austur- 
velli, a mile east of the 
town. The road thith- 
er leads past the pria- 
on, which is the finest 
edifice in the capital, 
but unoccupied. 
hill commands a mag- 
nificent view of the bar- 
ren shore and the bar- 


were | 


| national 


| societies were formally 
The | 


| ing, consisting of greetings to Iceland. 


| to Thingvalla is by a 


| of the Law, the old Ice- 


Among 
these greetings was one from Bayarp TayLor, 
a poem, entitled America to Iceland. It was 
translated into Icelandic 
by Matruras JocuuMs- 
SON. 

On Friday, August 7, 
the national festival was 
celebrated at Thingval- 
la, eastward and some 
distance inland from 
Reikiavik. ‘The descent 


diagonal cleft from the 
wild plateau of Alman- 
najau. On each side of 
the gorge rise the shat- 
tered walls of lava. In 
the green plain of Thing- 
valla on Logberg, or Hill 


landic Parliament, or 
Althing, held its annual 
meetings. These meet- 
ings led in time to the 
institution of what might 
be called the Iceland- 
ic National Fair. Here 
there was another formal 
reception of the King, 
an address being read to 
him, to which he brief- 
ly responded. Then the 
anthem was 
played by the band, and 
the procession moved 
forward to the Mound of 
the Judges, where com- 
memorative addresses 
and congratulations from 
various countries and 


received. Among those 
sending congratulations 
were the four Scandi- 
navian universities—Co- 


| 
i 


| 


| tion over taxation and expenditure. 


penhagen, Lund, Upsala, and Christiania. The 
King then held a levee, displaying his usual af- 
fability and cordiality.of demeanor. A superb 
breakfast concluded the celebration. 

The welcome which the Icelandic people gave 
their King was not the Jess hearty because he had 
brought with him a new constitution contain- 
ing important provisions for the more perfect 
autonomy of the island.- This document, while 
it maintains the absolute sovereignty of the 
King, abolishes the nobility and their titles, and 
gives the Legislative Assembly complete jurisdic- 
It divides 


| the A/thing into an Upper and Lower House, 


| ber. 


the former composed of the six deputies ap- 
pointed by the King, and six more chosen by the 
thirty elected members from out their own num- 
The Lower House is thus formed by the 
remaining twenty-four’ members of the latter 
class, This constitution is very well indicated 


| in the principle expressed by the King to Dr. 


| 


Hayes, ‘‘ that in all constitutional governments 
the people must have a systematic representa- 
tion and a local form of administration.” 
The following is the poem by Bayarp TayLor 
referred to above : 
“ AMERICA TO ICELAND. 


“We come, the children of thy Vinland, 
The youngest of the world’s high peers, 
O land of steel and song and saga, 
To greet thy glorions thousand years! 


‘Across that sea the son of Erik 
Dared with his venturous dragon's prow ; 
From shores where Tuorrinxn set thry benner, 
Their latest children seek thee now. 


“ Hail, mother-land of scalds and heroes, 
By love of freedom: hither hurled, 
Fire in their hearts as in thy mountains, 
And strength like thine to shake the wor!!! 


‘When war and ravage wrecked the nations, 
The bird of song made thee her home; 
The ancient gods, the ancient glory, 
Still dwelt within thy shores of foam. 


“ Here, as a fount may-keep its virtue 
Where all the rivers turbid run, 
The manly growth of deed and daring 
Was thine beneath ‘a scantier sun. 


“Set far sqest, neglected, exiled, 
Thy children wrote their runes of pride, 
With power that brings, in this thy triamp», 
The conquering nations to thy side. 


“What though thy native harps be silent, 
The chord they struck shall ours prolong; 
We claim thee kindred, call thee mother, 
O land of saga, steel, and song!” 
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